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ABSTRACT 


SHALTANIS,  DAN  A.  Mass  Field  Retrieval  Using  Profiler  Data  With  Application  To 
Low-Level  Jet  Analysis.  (Under  the  direction  of  Yuh-Lang  Lin) 

A  study  into  the  method  of  reproducing  the  geopotential  height  and  temperature  fields 
using  a  higher  resolution  observational  network  is  conducted.  Wind  profiler  data  is  used 
with  the  addition  of  RAOB  data  to  produce  an  accurate  wind  field  on  an  hourly  basis. 
From  this  higher  resolution  wind  field,  the  divergence  equation  was  employed  to  produce 
a  new  mass  field.  The  method  allows  for  a  better  analysis  of  atmospheric  features.  This 
technique  allowed  for  a  mesoscale  study  in  two  areas.  The  first  component  of  the  study 
involved  three  examples  of  a  summer  time  low-level  jet  (LLJ)  in  the  Great  Plains  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  newly  derived  mass  and  wind  field,  it  was  determined  the  jet  was 
formed  by  an  inertial  oscillation  and  low-level  baroclinicity  for  two  of  the  LLJs.  A 
transverse  ageostrophic  circulation  played  a  role  for  the  third  LLJ.  The  other  component 
of  this  study  concerned  investigating  the  effects,  if  any,  of  the  frictional  stress  term  in  the 
divergence  equation  and  how  it  played  on  the  retrieval  of  the  new  mass  field.  In  past 
studies  this  term  had  been  ignored.  The  lower  atmosphere  was  analyzed  and  sensitivity 
studies  were  conducted  to  investigate  the  importance  of  the  frictional  stresses.  It  was 
determined  for  these  two  particular  atmospheric  case  study  days  that  the  frictional  force 
plays  no  significant  role.  These  results  were  then  compared  to  a  mesoscale  model  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  the  technique.  The  model  output  was  generally  in  agreement  with 
the  retrieval  technique  analysis  at  the  initial  hour  as  well  as  at  the  forecasted  hours. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


1.1  Objectives 

This  research  will  produce  a  mesoscale  mass  field,  via  the  divergence  equation  with 
wind  profiler  and  RAOB  data,  to  characterize  low-level  jets  (LLI)  and  frictional  stresses 
within  the  Planetary  Boundary  Layer  (PBL).  The  divergence  equation  specifies  the 
relationship  between  the  dot  product  of  the  wind  field  and  a  measure  of  the  pressure  field.  It 
can  be  used  in  atmospheric  research  to  derive  a  mass  field.  A  mass  field  is  implicit  in  the 
combination  of  the  pressure  and  temperature  distribution  of  the  atmosphere  as  specified  by 
the  equation  of  state.  An  understanding  of  the  mass  field  is  imperative  in  understanding  the 
structure  of  weather  systems  that  affect  our  lives.  Currently  the  United  States,  and  much  of 
the  world,  rely  on  a  coarsely-spaced  network  of  upper  air  balloons  to  observe  the  existing 
mass  field  at  12  hour  intervals.  This  technique  has  been  in  use  for  approximately  fifty  years. 
Recently,  however,  technology  has  provided  improved  ways  to  help  observe  the  mass  field 
of  our  complex  atmosphere.  The  use  of  satellites  and  the  placement  of  measuring  devices  in 
high  altitude  aircraft  are  current  ways  of  sensing  the  observed  mass  field.  Another  way  to 
better  define  the  mass  field  is  to  use  the  divergence  equation  in  conjunction  with  a  higher 
resolution  observed  wind  network  to  derive  a  mass  field.  Thus,  with  winds  alone,  a  mass 
field  can  be  retrieved  given  certain  assumptions.  As  will  be  seen  later,  a  more  accurate  mass 
field  can  be  retrieved  by  a  combination  of  upper  air  balloons  and  separate  wind  information. 
Up  until  now,  the  lack  of  higher  frequently  sensed  winds  was  the  missing  link  for  a  better 
mass  field  development  using  the  divergence  equation.  The  recent  placement  of  the  wind 
profiler  now  enhances  the  link.  Wind  profilers  will  be  discussed  in  Section  2. 1 . 

The  technique  to  find  the  mass  field,  as  discussed  later,  is  not  without  its  problems. 
Of  major  concern  with  the  technique  is  the  frictional  force  term  found  in  the  divergence 
equation.  Frictional  stresses,  which  compose  this  term,  are  found  to  be  largest  near  the 
earth’s  surface  (Stull  1988).  This  area  is  described  as  the  PBL.  Thus,  errors  in  retrieving  the 
mass  field  using  the  divergence  equation  can  have  errors  in  the  PBL  if  friction  is  ignored. 


Work  needs  to  be  done  to  see  what,  if  any,  impact  PBL  dynamics  play  with  this  retrieval 
technique. 

The  work  that  follows  considers  such  concerns.  Three  examples  of  the  PBL 
phenomena  called  the  LLJ  are  used  to  highlight  the  dynamics  within  the  PBL.  The 
following  section.  Section  1.2,  reviews  PBL  dynaimcs  with  an  emphasis  on  the  LU 
observed  there.  Then  in  Section  1.3  a  discussion  of  the  divergence  equation  will  follow. 

Chapter  2  deals  with  the  process  of  retrieving  the  mass  field  using  wind  profilers  and 
the  divergence  equation.  First  the  data  used  will  be  reviewed.  Next,  Section  2.2  discusses 
the  computations  involved  in  finding  the  mass  field.  A  summary  will  then  follow  in  Section 
2.3  to  wrap  up  the  basic  fundamentals  of  what  is  needed  to  properly  retrieve  the  mass  field 
using  this  technique. 

Chapter  3  is  the  focus  of  the  work  done.  Here  the  results  of  the  retrieval  technique 
are  shown.  As  with  any  good  case  study  a  look  at  the  “big  picture”  is  needed.  Section  3.1 
looks  at  just  what  is  going  on  in  the  atmosphere.  Here  we  can  look  at  the  coarse  upper  air 
mass  field  provided  by  rawinsonde  data  alone.  With  that  in  mind.  Section  3.2  will  reveal  the 
newly  retrieved  mass  field  and  show  how,  with  the  addition  of  wind  profiler  information,  the 
mass  field  provides  a  more  detailed  structure  than  the  previous  analyses.  Now  with  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  atmosphere,  the  development  of  the  LLJ  can  be  diagnosed.  Section  3.3  looks 
into  the  dynamics  of  LUs  and  explains  its  formative  processes.  Then  the  question  of 
frictional  stresses  is  addressed.  The  impact  of  frictional  schemes  in  different  stability 
regimes  on  the  divergence  equation  will  be  reviewed  in  Section  3.4.  For  a  conclusion  of 
Chapter  3  a  section  on  modeling  is  included.  Here,  a  numerical  weather  prediction  model  is 
integrated  in  time  and  the  resulting  mass  fields  are  compared  with  the  retrieved  mass  field. 
Here,  the  model  performance  is  compared  against  the  retrieval  technique  and  vice-versa. 

Finally,  Chapter  4  concludes  the  work  performed.  Section  4. 1  summarizes  what  was 
done,  how  the  process  was  accomplished,  and  evaluates  how  well  it  performed.  Finally, 
Section  4.2  looks  at  what  could  be  done  with  the  technique  in  future  studies. 
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1.2  Literature  Review  of  Low-Level  Jets  and  the  Planetary  Boundary  Layer 

The  “Low-Level  Jet”,  the  “Nocturnal  Low-Level  Jet”,  a  “Southerly  Wind  Event”; 
among  others  have  been  used  in  literature  to  describe  a  supergeostrophic  wind  located  in  the 
lower  troposphere.  Authors  have  used  each  of  the  above  terms  to  describe  their  definitions 
of  the  strong  wind.  A  discussion  of  the  wind,  or  jet,  and  the  different  characteristics  that 
describe  the  jet  follows.  This  will  include  several  forcing  mechanisms  proposed  to  produce 
the  LLJ.  Also,  recent  research,  including  modeling  of  the  LLJ,  will  be  reviewed.  An 
overview  of  the  different  forcing  mechanisms  and  their  synoptic  situations  will  proceed  next. 
To  summarize  the  work  on  LLJs,  unanswered  questions  and  future  work  needed  will  be  put 
forth.  Finally,  the  characteristics  of  friction  within  the  PBL  will  be  reviewed. 

The  LLJ,  as  shown  by  Stensrud  (1996),  can  be  found  throughout  the  world  (Fig.  1.1). 
They  have  been  related  to  Mesoscale  Convective  Complexes  (Maddox  1980)  and  other 
severe  thunderstorm  events.  This  is  because  LLJs  are  efficient  at  transporting  moisture  to  a 
storm.  LLJs  can  produce  strong  vertical  wind  shear,  which  can  be  a  significant  hazard  to  jet 
aircraft  on  approach.  A  LLJ  can  contribute  to  the  spreading  of  forest  fires.  Birds  use  the 
enhanced  winds  to  aid  in  migration,  and  air  quality  can  also  be  affected  by  the  LXJ.  This 
paper  will  focus  on  the  Great  Plains  region  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This  location  of 
the  LLJ  was  first  thoroughly  reviewed  by  Bonner  (1968)  and  then  more  recently  by  Mitchell, 
Arritt  and  Labas  (1995). 

Bonner  (1968)  developed  a  climatology  of  the  LLJ  using  rawinsonde  and  a  special 
pilot  balloon  (PIBAL)  network  from  January  1959  to  December  1960.  He  used  data  from  47 
stations  throughout  the  continental  United  States.  A  large  number  of  LLJs  occur  in  the  Great 
Plains  (Fig.  1.2).  The  maximum  number  exists  in  a  region  from  Texas  to  Nebraska.  More 
recent  wind  observations  acquired  via  wind  profilers,  which  give  better  temporal  and  spatial 
resolution  (Mitchell  et  el.  1995),  enhance  Bonner’s  results. 

One  problem  with  using  wind  profilers  is  the  contamination  of  the  wind  signal  by 
birds.  For  example,  birds  migrate  preferentially  at  night.  Also,  they  migrate  usually  on 
nights  having  strong  LLJs.  Confounding  the  problem  is  that  bird  migration  paths  are  over 
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Figure  1.2.  Number  of  low-level  jets  obervations  from 
Jan.  1959  to  Dec  1960  (from  Bonner,  1968). 
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Figure  1.3.  Vector  mean  winds  for  four  daily  observations. 
Wind  maxima  altitudes,  in  parentheses,  are  in  meters  AGL 


the  Great  Plains.  Arritt  et  al  (1997)  found  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  availability  of  good 
quality  wind  data  after  sunset,  an  increase  after  sunrise,  and  a  significant  reduction  in  usable 
data  during  the  spring  and  the  fall  season,  consistent  with  the  signature  of  contamination  by 
migratory  birds. 

The  frequency  of  LLJs  is  highest  in  the  summer  months.  A  maximum  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September  accounts  for  roughly  one  half  of  the  jets.  The  reasons  for  this  will 
be  touched  on  later, 

A  diurnal  response  is  also  associated  with  the  LLJ.  This  response  is  more 
pronounced  during  the  warm  season.  The  greater  number  of  LXJs  occur  in  the  night;  hence 
the  name  “nocturnal  low-level  jet.”  This  paper  will  further  discuss  these  nighttime  jets.  The 
work  of  Mitchell  et  al.  (1995)  uses  the  wind  profiler  network  to  observe  the  diurnal 
frequency  of  the  LLJ.  Using  hourly  observations,  they  discovered  the  LLJ  jet  occurs  the 
most  often  around  0100  to  0400  local  time,  with  a  noticeable  decrease  in  number  between 
0400  and  0700  local  time.  Maddox  (1985)  found  the  LU  evolved  differently  during  the 
night  in  different  air  masses,  with  the  LLJ  attaining  its  maximum  wind  speed  earlier  within  a 
dry  air  mass  than  within  a  moist  air  mass.  These  results  indicate  the  conventional 
rawinsonde  network  is  especially  likely  to  miss  the  greater  number  of  jets. 

The  duration  of  the  Great  Plains  nocturnal  LLJ,  according  to  Mitchell  et  al.  (1995), 
was  about  4  hours.  For  stronger  jets,  whose  criteria  will  be  reviewed  below,  the  duration 
decreased  to  about  2  hours.  These  stronger  LLJs  are  found  near  the  center  of  highest  number 
of  LLJs  (see  Fig.  1.2) 

The  elevation  of  the  LLJ  varies  with  each  study  in  the  literature.  This  variation  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  requirements  imposed  (discussed  below)  on  the  jet  before  the  average 
elevation  is  determined.  The  variation  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  observational  system 
involved  in  the  research.  If  the  main  requirement  for  the  LLJ  is  to  have  a  supergeostrophic 
wind,  then  the  average  elevation  determined  by  Mitchell  et  al.  is  around  1000  m  above 
ground  level  (AGL).  Whiteman  et  al.  (1997)  using  a  specialized  radiosonde  for  measuring 
at  low  levels  (winds  could  be  read  at  60  m  AGL)  found  LLJ  elevations  to  be  between  the 
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300-600  m  range.  Jets  occur  as  low  as  200  m.  These  jets  typically  start  at  low  elevations 
and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  night  progresses,  like  the  stable  boundary  layer  height. 
These  jets  usually  are  above  the  nocturnal  inversion.  The  lowest  measurement  height  of  the 
wind  profilers  used  by  Mitchell  et  al,  however,  is  500  m  AGL.  Though  the  number  of  jets 
below  500  m  and  their  influence  on  the  average  elevation  is  unknown,  clearly  an  upper 
elevation  of  2000  m  can  be  imposed.  The  higher  elevation  jets  can  be  attributed  to  large 
scale  synoptic  patterns,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  horizontal  structure  as  discovered  by  Bonner  (1968)  and  Mitchell  et  al.  (1995)  is 
described  as  roughly  hundreds  of  meters  wide  by  thousands  of  meters  long.  This 
corresponds  to  a  sheet-like  form,  unlike  the  upper-level  jet  stream  which  maintain  a  more 
ribbon-like  form.  The  thickness  of  the  LLJ  depends  on  the  criterion  given  to  the  jet.  For  our 
purposes,  however,  we  will  set  the  thickness  criterion  at  100  m. 

The  speed  criterion  as  given  by  Bonner  (1968)  establishes  four  different  classes. 
Criterion  0  is  defined  as  all  wind  maxima  without  regard  to  speed  within  the  first  1500  m 
above  the  ground.  Criterion  1  is  the  maximum  wind  speed  exceeds  12  m  s'*  and  must 
decrease  by  at  least  6  m  s'*  to  the  next  higher  minimum  or  to  the  3000  m  level,  whichever  is 
lower.  Criterion  2  is  the  maximum  winds  must  exceed  16  m  s  '  and  must  decrease  by  at 
least  8  m  s'*  to  the  next  higher  minimum  or  to  the  3000  m  level,  whichever  is  lower. 
Criterion  3  is  the  maximum  winds  must  exceed  20  m  s'*  and  must  decrease  by  at  least  10  m 
s'*  to  the  next  higher  minimum  or  to  the  3000  m  level,  whichever  is  lower.  Criterion  3 
winds  are  not  uncommon  during  the  summer  months,  as  shown  by  Bonner. 

According  to  Mitchell  et  al.  (1995),  weaker  LLJs  (criteria  0  and  1)  were  most 
common  to  the  south  of  the  area  of  maximum  occurrence  as  found  by  Bonner  (1968).  For 
stronger  jets  (criteria  2  and  3)  the  maximum  area  extended  farther  north  and  east  from  the 
maximum  center.  This  supports  the  hjqpothesis  that  strong  LLJs  develop  because  air  parcels 
accelerate  as  they  travel  with  the  LLJ  as  opposed  to  strong  LLJs  being  formed  in  situ. 

The  LLJs  mean  wind  direction  in  the  Great  Plains  is  south  to  southwest.  Mitchell  et 
al.  (1995)  reported  that  about  25%  of  the  summertime  jets  did  occur  from  the  north. 
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Northerly  jets  are  usually  associated  with  the  passage  of  cold  fronts.  They  will  not  be  further 
considered  here  due  to  the  lack  of  literature  addressing  this  special  LLJ.  Throughout  the 
literature,  the  wind  direction  has  shown  a  rotation  about  the  mean  wind,  as  displayed  by 
Bonner  (1968),  Fig.  1.3.  This  oscillation  will  be  explained  below. 

It  is  important  to  investigate  the  forcing  mechanisms  for  LLJs,  so  that  the  dynamics 
can  be  understood.  A  fundamental  forcing  mechanism  was  put  forth  by  Blackadar  (1957). 
He  h5^othesized  a  diurnal  variance  in  eddy  viscosity  leads  to  LU  formation.  During  the 
day,  the  mixed  layer,  and  the  associated  friction,  keep  the  boundary  layer  winds  at 
subgeostrophic  speeds.  Once  the  evening  begins,  the  friction  decreases  significantly, 
producing  an  imbalance  between  the  pressure  gradient  and  Coriolis  forces.  This  starts  an 
inertial  oscillation  of  the  wind  in  a  clockwise  direction  (in  the  Northern  Hemisphere)  with  a 


period  of 


Ik  k 

f  Qsin0 


(1) 


The  period,  P  is  a  function  of  planetary  angular  rotation,  Q  and  the  latitude,  (]).  At 
midlatitudes,  this  oscillation  has  a  period  of  one-half  pendulum  day,  nearly  17  hours,  or 
about  8  hours  after  sunset.  This  corresponds  well  with  the  wind  maximum  observed  as 


discussed  previously. 

Another  forcing  mechanism  of  LLJ  formation  is  baroclinicity.  Sharp  horizontal 
differences  in  heating  in  the  boundary  layer  can  produce  strong  baroclinicity.  This  region 
can  produce  jets  with  strong  mass  forcing.  Savijarvi  (1991)  shows  the  modeled  initial 
motions  of  the  upslope  and  downslope  winds  (Fig.  1.4)  during  baroclinicity  events.  In  his 
study,  Savijarvi  applied  realistic  surface  heating  and  had  no  geostrophic  winds  included. 
This  way,  the  winds  would  be  induced  only  by  the  thermal  gradient  along  the  slope  of  the 
terrain.  McNider  and  Pieike  (1981)  show  a  similar  model  of  a  case  where  the  geostrophic 
winds  are  included  (Fig.  1.5).  Notice  now  the  winds  do  form  a  LLJ  .  These  LLJs  can  occur 
at  all  times  of  the  day  (Mizzi  and  Pieike  1984).  As  observed  over  the  Great  Plains,  the 
geostrophic  wind  can  come  from  the  south,  and  warmer  temperatures  exist  to  the  west. 
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Height  (Kilomoters) 


These  conditions  occur  on  a  rising  slope  heading  westward.  McNider  and  Pielke  (1981) 
found  as  the  slope  increases,  the  magnitude  of  the  LU  also  increases.  Fast  and  McCorcle 
(1990)  showed  a  near  linear  response  to  slope  and  speed.  For  stronger  LUs,  the  growth  of 
the  nocturnal  mesoscale  pressure  gradient  is  due  to  the  heating  of  the  sloping  terrain  during 
the  day. 

An  early  attempt  to  explain  LLJ  forcing  was  put  forth  by  Wexler  (1961).  He 
described  the  terrain  features  that  affect  the  LLJ.  He  showed  how  the  Bermuda  High  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  together  formed  a  favorable  region  for  the  LLJ  (Fig  1.6).  Through  the 
conservation  of  potential  vorticity,  Wexler  could  explain  the  acceleration  of  parcels  as  they 
move  northward.  Though  this  mechanism  shows  a  way  for  the  LU  to  occur,  it  does  not 
explain  the  observed  nighttime  maximum. 

An  important  forcing  mechanism  is  a  transverse  ageostrophic  circulation  associated 
with  the  exit  region  of  an  upper-level  jet  streak.  This  was  discussed  in  the  scientific 
literature  starting  in  the  late  1960’s.  The  lower  ageostrophic  component  (return  branch 
circulation)  accompanying  this  circulation  can  be  labeled  a  LU.  This  characterization  is  a 
reason  for  a  LU  elevation  of  up  to  2000  m,  and  for  larger  vertical  thicknesses  of  the  jet. 
This  circulation  is  not  due  solely  to  boundary  layer  processes.  Isallobaric  forcing  of  the  LU 
is  due  to  the  synoptic  mass  adjustments.  When  the  exit  region  of  the  upper-level  jet  is  over 
the  Great  Plains,  the  nocturnal  LLJ  will  almost  certainly  occur  at  heights  well  above  the 
stable  boundary  layer.  Uccellini  and  Johnson  (1979)  document  a  case  where  a  LLJ  develops 
under  this  synoptic  situation.  Their  work  shows  the  upper-level  jet  could  enhance  an 
existing  LU  formed  by  boundary  layer  processes  and  vice-versa.  Though  these  ageostrophic 
jets  can  occur  at  any  time  of  the  day,  Uccellini  and  Johnson  observed  maximum  winds  in  the 
morning.  This  morning  phenomenon  will  be  explored  below. 

The  following  reviews  some  recent  work  performed  on  LU  research.  Parish  et  al. 
(1988)  performed  a  kinematic  and  dynamical  evolution  study  of  the  LU.  They  used  a 
Beechcraft  Super  King  Air  instrumented  aircraft  for  their  research.  The  aircraft  flew  over 
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north  central  Oklahoma  at  approximately  300  m,  800  m,  and  1500  m  above  ground  level. 
The  flights  were  carried  out  continuously  throughout  the  night  for  the  month  of  July  1983. 

A  case  study  of  the  night  of  23-24  July  was  performed.  The  results  of  the  study 
compared  favorably  to  the  mechanisms  proposed  by  Blackadar  (1957)  and  Wexler  (1961). 
The  authors  presented  the  data  showing  u,  v,  and  0  versus  p  in  the  lower  atmosphere.  A' 
diurnal  evolution  of  the  stable  boundary  layer  coincided  with  the  strengthening  of  the  LLJ. 
Also,  the  winds  did  veer  while  the  night  progressed,  as  theorized  by  Blackadar.  The  aircraft 
measured  the  eddy  dissipation  rate,  which  is  indicative  of  frictional  changes.  This 
experiment  revealed  a  strong  relationship  existing  between  the  wind  evolution  and  the 
changes  in  turbulent  intensity  levels.  Parish  et  al  (1998)  concluded  that  for  this  case,  the 
isallobaric  components  of  the  wind  were  secondary  to  the  frictional-decoupling  inertial 
components  in  forcing  the  LU. 

Another  study  on  LUs  was  done  by  Fast  and  McCorcle  (1990).  They  developed  a 

two-dimensional  model  which  was  linked  with  soil  hydrology  to  determine  the  sensitivity  of 

the  LU  to  perturbations  in  thermal  and  frictional  forces.  The  motions  over  sloped  terrain 

used  by  the  authors  can  be  shown  by  two  equations: 

du 
dt 

dv^ 


.  _  1  dp'  gp' dZy  ^ 

dx  p,  dx  dz 


d  (  du> 


dv  d  ^ 


(2) 


Advection  is  neglected,  p’  is  the  deviation  of  air  pressure  as  a  function  of 
temperature,  and  Km  is  the  vertical  eddy  exchange  coefficient.  Zt  is  the  terrain  height.  The 
model  used  was  both  anelastic  and  hydrostatic.  Turbulence  was  parameterized  as  a  function 
of  the  turbulent  kinetic  energy,  a,  according  to 


K„,  =0.21/a^^ 

^  <I>(z/L)Y 

Uo  ; 


(3) 
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where  I  is  the  mixing  length  scale,  z  the  height,  L  the  Monin-Obukov  length,  and  k  is  the  von 
Karman  constant.  The  soil  hydrology  was  also  parameterized,  according  to  McCorcle 
(1988). 

Twenty-seven  model  simulations  were  shown  in  their  study.  The  slope,  soil 
moisture,  soil  type,  and  latitude  were  all  varied.  Their  simulations  showed  the  winds 
increased  by  9  m  s'*  from  no  slope  to  a  slope  of  .001125  (the  average  slope  of  the  Great 
Plains).  The  jet  maximum  wind  also  occurred  400  m  higher  with  the  slope.  The  addition  of 
wet  soil  increases  evaporation,  which  is  important  in  the  surface  energy  budget.  When  this 
is  done,  the  horizontal  surface  temperature  gradients  are  weakened,  which  decreases  the 
ageostrophic  upslope  component.  This  decrease,  in  turn,  reduces  the  strength  of  the  LLJ. 
Fast  and  McCorcle  (1990)  found  this  to  be  true  in  their  study.  They  also  found  the  jet 
maximum  to  lower  in  height  with  the  addition  of  a  moist  surface.  Different  soil  types  were 
used.  They  showed  clay  soils,  which  take  more  energy  to  evaporate  water,  produced  higher 
LU  speeds  than  sand-based  soils  which  readily  evaporate.  They  also  found  the  structure  of 
the  jet  core  varied  as  the  moisture  varied  along  the  model  domain.  Variations  in  the  latitude 
were  performed.  The  timing  of  the  jet  maximum  occurred  earlier  for  higher  latitudes.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  verified  due  to  the  lack  of  observations  of  the  LLJs  variation  with 
latitude. 

Chen  and  Kpaeyeh  (1993)  reviewed  the  synoptic  conditions  when  LLJs  occur.  They 
took  64  LLJ  cases  and  made  composites  of  the  data  to  find  an  average.  Charts  of  200  mb 
and  850  mb  streamfunctions,  isotachs,  water  vapor  transport,  and  divergence  were  shown. 
This  is  a  simple  way  of  locating  the  upper  and  lower  maximum  winds  and  the  associated 
divergence  or  convergence.  The  authors  concluded  from  the  composites  that,  “the  LLJ  is 
formed  during  the  developing  stage  of  a  short  baroclinic  wave  over  the  lee  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.”  This  conclusion  agrees  with  the  work  of  Uccellini  and  Johnson  (1979).  The 
low-level  streamfimction  and  water  vapor  transport  work  performed  would  also  explain  the 
importance  of  moisture  transport  during  severe  weather. 
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Mitchell  et  al  (1995)  and  Stensrud  (1996)  both  have  used  recent  technology 
advances  to  re-examine  the  LU.  Mitchell  et  al.  used  the  Wind  Profiler  Demonstration 
Network  which  consisted  of  17  4()4-MHz  radar  wind  profilers.  The  profiler  network  will  be 
discussed  further  in  Section  2.1.2.  They  viewed  the  entire  Great  Plains  region  for  the 
summers  of  1991  and  1992.  The  authors  also  included  different  synoptic  situations 
indicative  of  LUs,  which  will  be  covered  below.  Stensrud  used  a  single  915-MHz  profiler 
and  incorporated  two  velocity  azimuth  displays  produced  by  the  WSR-88D.  He  studied  a 
site  in  Oklahoma  during  June  1994.  Both  studies  had  their  own  purpose.  Both  advantages 
and  disadvantages  with  the  studies  can  be  found.  Stensrud  argued  the  operational  404-MHz 
profiler  with  a  minimum  height  reading  of  500  m  AGL  is  too  high  to  consider  all  LLJ  cases. 
Mitchell  et  al.  addressed  this  issue  by  stating  the  average  level  of  maximum  wind  was  785  m 
with  a  standard  deviation  of  127  m.  The  Stensrud  case  is  lacking  in  temporal  and  spatial 
coverage.  Overall,  however,  these  recent  studies  have  been  very  popular  in  LLJ  research. 

The  following  discusses  the  synoptic  situations  and  their  respective  forcing 
mechanisms  for  lU  conditions.  The  Great  Plains  has  a  wide  variation  of  weather  patterns. 
No  day  is  ever  the  same,  so  putting  synoptic  situations  into  classes  is  a  subjective  exercise. 
Mitchell  et  al.  (1995)  considered  five  classes  of  weather  shown  in  Table  1.  They  did  a 
study  of  the  LUs  found  and  discovered  that  Class  1  (see  Fig.  1 .7)  situations  were  most 
conducive  to  LU  formation.  This  situation  relates  closely  to  the  studies  of  Uccellini  and 
Johnson  (1979)  and  Chen  and  Kpaeyeh  (1993).  These  jets  are  not  as  affected  by  the 
boundary  layer  and  can  have  jet  maximum  at  1200  m,  much  higher  than  the  nocturnal 
inversion.  Class  2  and  3  neither  suppressed  nor  promoted  the  LU.  The  least  likely 
situations  were  Class  4  and  Class  5.  The  lower  occurrences  in  Class  5  cases  (subtropical 
high)  contradict  Wexler’s  (1961)  theory.  Mitchell  et  al.  also  studied  the  class  relationship  to 
the  speed  criteria  set  up  by  Bonner  (1968).  They  showed  Class  1  LLJs  were  stronger  than 
the  other  classes.  This  suggests  LU  intensity  is  more  of  a  function  of  the  synoptic  situation 
than  the  diurnal  boundary  layer  conditions. 
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Table  1  Synoptic  classiHcation  scheme  shown  in  Mitchell  et  al.  (1995) 


y/^arm  sector  of  an 

extratropical 

cyclone. 


Ahead  of  the  warm 
fS^nt  of  an  extra- 
tropical  cyclone 
with  cyclonic 
curvature  of  the 
isobars. 


Behind  the  cold 
front  of  an  extra- 
tropical  cyclone, 
wiA  cyclonic  cur- 
vahire  of  the 
isobars.  ' 


Under  a  polar 
high;  with: 
anticyclonic 
curvature  of  the 
isobars. 


In  the  vicinity  and 
west  of  a 
subtropical  ridge. 


Humid  in  both 
relative  and 
absolute  sense, 
with  little  temp¬ 
erature  advection. 
Clear  to  partly 
cloudy  skies. 


Typically  low 
dewpoints  but  high 
relative  humidity. 
Cloudy  or  mostly 
cloudy  skies. 


Low  dewpoints 
and  cold  advection 
at  the  surface. 
Clear  to  scattered 
or  broken 
convective  clouds. 


Low  dewpoints 
but  relative 
humidity  may  be 
high.  Usually 
clear,  some-times 
with  mid-  or  high- 
level  clouds 


Humid  in  both 
relative  and 
absolute  senses. 
Scattered  fair 
weather  cumulus 
during  the  day, 
mostly  clear  at 
night. 


Class  5  LLJs  still  do  occur  though.  The  forcing  mechanisms  for  these  relate  more 
closely  to  Blackadar’s  (1957),  Wexler’s  (1961)  and  baroclinicity  theory.  These  LUs  relate 
closely  to  the  stable  boundary  layer  height.  It  should  be  emphasized  the  forcing  mechanisms 
are  not  in  competition  for  the  formation  of  LLJs,  but  they  may  collectively  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  LU.  Bonner  and  Paegle  (1970)  showed  a  combination  of  the 
baroclinicity  over  sloping  terrain  plus  a  diumally  varying  eddy  viscosity  yields  the  best 
reproduction  of  the  observed  wind  variation  associated  with  the  LLJ  over  the  southern  plains 
of  the  United  States.  The  synoptic  situation  should  first  be  looked  at  to  see  if  LU  formation 
is  feasible.  After  this  has  been  determined,  different  mechanisms  should  be  looked  at  to  see 
how  the  LU  will  form,  how  intense  the  jet  will  be,  and  the  elevation  of  the  jet. 

Much  has  been  discovered  about  the  low-level  jet  since  the  1950’ s.  A  ground¬ 
breaking  paper  about  observations  of  the  LU  was  published  by  Bonner  (1968).  Mitchell  et 
al.  (1995)  continued  to  enhance  the  understanding  of  the  jet  formation.  Still,  though,  much 
can  be  done  to  better  resolve  the  LLJ.  An  observing  platform  which  can  measure  winds  as 
low  as  200  m  over  an  area  of  the  Great  Plains  with  a  spacing  on  the  order  of  200  km  would 
be  needed.  A  vertical  resolution  of  25  m  would  also  be  ideal.  This  platform,  although  not 
likely  to  happen  any  time  soon,  would  better  explain  the  LLJ  phenomena.  The  timing  of  the 
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maximum  wind,  as  it  corresponds  to  latitude,  is  one  benefit.  Also,  the  irregular  occurrence 
of  the  northerly  LU  could  be  fully  explored  with  a  better  observing  platform. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  literature  dedicated  to  the  non-dynamical  aspects  of  the 
boundary  layer  and  the  LLJ.  Moisture,  land-use,  and  frictional  effects  all  act  to  develop  and 
modify  the  LU  (Wu  and  Raman  1997).  Parameterization  of  these  effects  has  been 
employed,  because  no  model  can  simply  resolve  these  issues.  Improved  schemes  and 
information  on  boundary  layer  interactions  are  needed  to  better  model  the  LU.  This  task  is 
made  more  difficult  when  one  considers  many  synoptic  situations  have  different  effects  on 
the  LU,  Stensrud  (1996)  theorized  that  if  a  model  could  simulate  the  correct  timing, 
placing,  and  magnitude  of  the  LLJ,  then  it  is  likely  the  boundary  layer  structure  could  also  be 
simulated.  This  would  include  correct  horizontal  variation  of  daytime  surface  sensible  and 
latent  heat  fluxes. 

As  mentioned  above,  friction  plays  a  prominent  role  within  the  PEL  and  thus  affects 
the  LU,  Arya  (1988)  defines  the  PEL  as  the  layer  of  a  fluid  (liquid  or  gas)  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  material  surface  in  which  significant  exchange  of  momentum,  heat,  or  mass 
takes  place  between  the  surface  and  the  fluid.  Also,  Stull  (1988)  defines  the  boundary  layer 
as  that  part  of  the  troposphere  that  is  directly  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  responds  to  surface  forcings  with  a  timescale  of  about  an  hour  or  less.  The 
force  which  is  due  to  the  earth’s  surface  is  friction.  For  mesoscale  flow,  which  the  LU 
event  falls  under,  friction  can  be  divided  into  different  categories.  Following  Eluestein  and 
Crawford  (1997),  the  frictional  force  is  divided  into  two  parts  when  the  horizontal  motion  is 
considered.  One  is  the  acceleration  due  to  turbulent  horizontal  mixing  of  horizontal 
momentum  called  Fh  in  Eq.  (4).  The  other  is  the  acceleration  due  to  turbulent  vertical 
mixing  of  horizontal  momentum  called  Fz  in  Eq.  (5), 


Fh=-^ 


dx  dy 


1  + 


d(v'u')  <?(v'') 

dx  dy 


(4) 
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(5) 


Fz  = 


i+ 

l[  *  J 

dz 

j  ' 

The  primed  terms  represent  eddy  values;  the  overbarred  terms  represent  mean  values; 
and  i  and  j  are  the  unit  vectors  directed  toward  the  east  and  north,  respectively.  Bell  and 
Bosart  (1988)  further  subdivided  the  vertical-mixing  term  into  barotropic  and  baroclinic 
parts.  The  stress  called  surface  drag  (Fd)  is  a  portion  of  the  barotropic  part  in  the  vertical¬ 
mixing  term.  The  remaining  portion  and  the  baroclinic  part  is  represented  by  the  stress 
associated  with  the  vertical  divergence  of  the  vertical  gradient  of  the  horizontal  velocity 
(Fa).  Thus  Fz=Fd+Fa.  These  terms  can  be  parameterized  by: 


Fa  = 


ai 


(6) 

(7) 


Here,  Zj  is  the  boundary  layer  depth.  Zj  is  typically  given  values  of  300  m  and  1500  m 
during  nocturnal  cind  mixed  boundary  layers,  respectively  (Stull  1988).  Cj  is  the  drag 
coefficient  which  is  on  the  order  of  10'^  (Stull  1988).  V  is  the  anemometer-level  wind,  and 
K  is  the  eddy-transfer  coefficient  with  a  value  on  the  order  of  1  m^  s '  (Stull  1988).  If  Zj  is 
1500  m  and  V  is  10  m  s*',  then  Fd  equals  6.66x10  ^  Also,  if  dv/8z  equals  10  m  s  ‘  -i-1500  m, 
then  Fa  equals  4.44x10'^.  Using  these  typical  values  (as  suggested  above)  it  can  be  seen  that 
Fd  is  one  order  of  magnitude  larger  than  Fa-  For  mesoscale  flow,  Fh  can  be  neglected  as 
being  too  small.  Thus,  for  typical  conditions  and  mesoscale  features,  friction  can  be  grossly 
estimated  by  Eq.  (6)  within  the  PBL. 


1.3  Review  of  the  Divergence  Equation 

The  divergence  equation  is  a  powerful  equation  and  contains  many  terms. 
Horizontal  divergence,  the  horizontal  dot  product  of  the  winds,  can  be  qualitatively 
described  as  the  spreading  out  of  the  winds.  The  opposite  of  divergence  is  convergence; 
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thus,  the  coming  together  of  the  winds.  Surface  convergence  plays  a  strong  role  in 
convection,  as  does  upper-level  divergence. 

From  the  horizontal  equations  of  motion  in  pressure  coordinates,  the  horizontal 
divergence  equation  can  be  obtained.  Starting  with  the  u-component: 


du  du  du  du  ^  ^ 


and  then  the  v-component: 


dv  dv  dv  dv  .  _ 

—  +  M — + V  — -t- fi) —  + /m  =  -  — -h  F, , 
dt  dx  dy  dp  oy 


(8) 


(9) 


where  u  and  v  are  the  horizontal  wind  components  in  the  west-east  and  south-north 
directions  respectively,  co  is  the  vertical  velocity  in  pressure  coordinates,  /  the  Coriolis 
parameter,  O  the  geopotential,  and  Fu  and  Fy  represent  frictional  and  other  subgrid-scale 
effects  in  x  and  y  direction,  respectively.  Differentiating  (8)  with  respect  to  x  and  (9)  with 
respect  to  y,  yields; 

u  a  u  ov  uu  u  u  uKu  uu  u  i*  uj  ^ 

~  _t.  ly - a. - u  - - u - 1-  m ^ - V  —  T 

dx 


d(S)  d^u  d^u  d^u  dv  du  d^u  dco  du  d^u  df  dv  d^<S>  dF^ 

- h  ^  o  +  M  0  +  ^  V  h  .  V  —  f  ^  — —  *  2  '“n  > 

dx  dx 


dx  dxdt  dx^  dx^  dx  dy  dxdy  dx  dp  dxdp  dx 
d(9)  d^v  du  dv  d^v  d^v  d^v  dCD  dv  ddv  df  du  d^^  dF^ 


dy  dydt  ^  dy  dx^^  dxdy  dy^  ^  dy^  ^  dy  dp^'"  dydp  dy"*  '  dy  dy^  ^  dy 


■  +  v 


+  0)- 


When  the  above  two  equations  are  added  together,  the  divergence  equation  is  obtained. 

3v  3ii  3f 

LetD  =  V-V,  C  =  7  =  T'.  and  B  =  —  ,  the  equation  can  be  reduced  to  : 

dx  dy  dx  dy 

^  +  Y-VD  +  D^+^D  +  o)^  +  J(u,v)-yv  +  l3u-fC  =  -Y^  +  ^  +  ^,  (10) 

^  "~r~'  ^  ^  ■ 

^  AC 
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10 


dx  dy' 


„  d  d  du  dv 

where  V  =  — 1  +  — j  and  J(u,v)  =  — — r- 
dx  dy  dx  dy 


dv  du 
dx  dy 


Terms  1  and  2  in  (10)  collectively  are  the  inertial  terms,  where  the  former  is  the 
tendency  of  the  divergence  and  the  latter  is  the  wind  advection  of  the  divergence.  Term  3  is 
the  divergence  squared  term.  Term  5  is  the  vertical  advection  of  the  divergence.  Term  1 1  is 
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the  divergence  of  the  frictional  stresses.  Terms  6  through  10  collectively  are  called  the 
Balance  Equation.  In  the  absence  of  large  divergence  tendencies,  these  terms  alone  resolve 
the  temporal  evolution  of  divergence  (Chamey  1955;  Bolin  1956;  Zack  and  Kaplan  1987). 
Term  6  is  the  Jacobian  of  the  horizontal  velocity.  Term  7  (8)  is  the  East-West  (North-South) 
Coriolis  force  change  times  the  North-South  (East-West)  velocity.  Term  9  is  the  Coriolis 
force  times  the  horizontal  vorticity.  Finally  term  10  is  the  Laplacian  of  the  geopotential 
height. 

Surface  forcings  and  upper-level  jets  result  in  the  divergence  usually  being  largest  in 
the  lower  and  upper  troposphere.  The  largest  contributors  in  the  equation  are  the  terms  in 
the  balance  equation,  especially  the  Laplacian  of  the  geopotential  height,  during  times  of 
small  divergence  tendency  (e.g.,  a  high  pressure  region).  At  other  times  (e.g.,  a  jet,  a  front, 
or  convection)  the  full  divergence  equation  must  be  used.  The  advection,  tendency,  and 
again  the  Laplacian  of  the  geopotential  height  terms  are  often  the  main  terms  involved  here 
(Kaplan  and  Paine  1977). 

Using  the  divergence  equation  can  help  atmospheric  scientists  in  many  ways.  If  the 
incompressible  continuity  equation  is  used,  the  vertical  motion  can  be  found.  The  horizontal 
divergence  is  two  of  the  three  terms  in  the  incompressible  continuity  equation.  Once  the 
divergence  is  known,  the  vertical  motion  can  be  solved.  This  process  is  known  as  the 
kinematic  method  of  solving  for  the  vertical  motion. 

Once  the  divergence  terms  are  known,  areas  of  convergence  can  be  found  within  a 
mesoscale  divergence  field.  These  areas  can  be  strong  enough  to  cause  convective 
^  precipitation  and  related  stormy  weather.  This  would  be  useful  in  short  range  weather 
forecasting  (Ogura  1975) 

With  the  finer  resolution  provided  with  the  derivation  of  the  divergence  equation, 
another  application  would  be  to  use  this  data  in  combination  with  numerical  prediction 
models.  The  divergence  field  solved  for  in  a  model  could  be  compared  with  what  is 
calculated  from  observations  and  thus  used  to  verify  model  accuracy.  Also,  the  divergence 
calculated  could  be  used  to  initialize  the  model  with  data  of  higher  accuracy. 
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Using  the  various  forms  of  the  divergence  equation  (not  shown)  the  temperature  field 
can  also  be  derived  (Kuo  et  al.  1987).  If,  for  example,  the  upper  atmosphere  could  be 
resolved  using  wind  profilers,  the  temperature  could  be  determined  from  the  divergence 
equation.  This  could  result  in  a  cheaper  (than  temperature  profilers)  and  denser  network  of 
temperature  information.  Alternate  methods  would  include  vertical  temperature  sounders 
(expensive  and  inaccurate)  or  the  existing  RAOB  network  (too  coarse  a  scale  for  mesoscale 
resolution).  Another  method  of  producing  the  temperature  field  is  discussed  next. 

One  very  powerful  and  exciting  use  of  the  divergence  equation  comes  to  light  when 
the  equation  is  solved  for  the  pressure  distribution.  If  only  the  component  winds  and 
frictional  effects  are  known,  Eq.  (10)  can  be  used  to  find  the  geopotential  height  field.  With 
this  technique,  a  height  field  could  be  determined  on  a  higher  spatial  and  temporal  resolution 
if  winds  from  a  wind  profiler  network  were  used  with  the  existing  RAOB  network  (Kuo  and 
Anthes  1985;  Cram  et  al.  1991).  From  this  newly-retrieved  height  field,  a  temperature  field 
could  be  calculated  using  the  hypsometric  equation.  This  technique  will  comprise  the 
majority  of  this  study.  Its  use  is  important  because  it  will  allow  a  better  analysis  of  the  LU 
and  a  look  at  modifying  techniques  for  the  effects  of  friction.  The  following  chapter  will 
discuss  this  application. 
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2.  DATA  AND  ANALYSIS  METHODOLOGY 


2.1  Data 

A  case  study  was  performed  starting  at  OOOOZ  on  August  15  and  ending  at  OOOOZ  on 
17  August,  1995.  This  48  hour  period  was  selected  because  at  least  one  known  low-level  jet 
(LLJ)  formed  during  this  period  and  because  it  was  of  interest  during  the  NASA  AVOSS 
experiment.  Data  was  selected  over  an  area  covering  the  entire  LLJ  and  encompassing  the 
entire  wind  profiler  network. 

Three  types  of  data  are  used  in  order  to  retrieve  the  mass  field  in  and  above  the 
planetary  boundary  layer  (PEL).  They  are  RAOB,  wind  profiler,  and  surface  data.  All  of  the 
data  came  from  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  (NCAR)  archives.  Model 
data  was  used  for  comparison  against  the  derived  mass  fields.  This  data  was  produced  by 
the  Mesoscale  Modeling  Group  at  North  Carolina  State  University. 

In  order  to  take  irregularly-spaced  wind  observations  and  then  solve  equations,  a 
standard  grid  superimposed  on  a  polar  stereographic  projection  must  be  used.  In  this  way, 
finite  differences  can  then  be  solved  in  a  convenient  and  logical  manner.  One  way  to  do  this 
is  through  a  simple  Bames  (1964)  analysis  technique.  A  two-pass  Barnes  (1973)  analysis 
scheme  (Koch  et  al.  1983)  was  used  to  take  observations  and  analyze  them  onto  a  grid. 

The  grid  consisted  of  50  by  45  points  in  the  horizontal  (Fig.  2.1)  and  17  levels  in  the 
vertical.  The  grid  spacing  was  58  km  in  the  horizontal.  This  spacing  was  picked  for  three 
reasons.  First,  the  weaker  August  jet  streaks  require  more  resolution  and  sensitivity  than  the 
stronger  features  which  Cram  et  al.  (1991)  and  Adams  (1996)  previously  studied  in  similar 
retrieval  techniques.  Second,  it  is  twice  the  resolution  interval,  and  hence  an  even  multiple 
of  the  coarsest  mesh  of  the  model  simulations  to  be  shown  later,  therefore  it  will  be 
numerically  more  compatible  with  initialization,  assimilation,  or  verification  experiments. 
Third,  the  PBL  features  which  are  germane  to  this  project  are  very  narrow  LLJs  which  are 
only  100-200  km  across,  therefore  at  least  five  points  are  necessary  to  properly  resolve  the 
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Figure  2.1.  The  grid  used  for  computations 


wind  maximum  and  minimum.  The  grid  was  based  on  a  Polar  Stereographic  projection  true 
at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  (36.20°  N,  95.90°  W). 


2.1.1  RAOBData 

The  first  of  three  types  of  data  include  RAOB  observations  operated  by  the  National 
Weather  Service.  Figure  2.2  shows  the  location  of  the  stations  used  for  this  study.  The 
average  grid  spacing  for  the  RAOB  network  is  345  km  in  this  study.  Approximately  70 
soundings  were  included  within  and  near  the  grid  domain  at  each  hour.  RAOB  soundings 
outside  of  the  domain  were  used  for  better  data  resolution  during  the  Barnes  analysis.  The 
vertical  levels  chosen  for  the  analysis  were  850,  800,  750,  700,  650,  600,  550,  500,  450,  400, 
350,  300,  250,  200,  150,  and  100  mb  (sixteen  levels).  RAOB  observations  are  normally 
taken  every  twelve  hours.  In  order  to  match  the  temporal  resolution  of  normal  wind  profiler 
data,  the  RAOB  data  was  linearly  interpolated  to  the  asynoptic  time  of  every  hour. 

The  RAOB  pressure/height  and  wind  information  was  used  for  the  retrieval  of  the 
derived  height  field.  The  wind  data  was  used  for  two  purposes.  First,  the  additional  set  of 
wind  observations  will  enhance  the  wind  profiler  network  and  thus  the  spatial  resolution. 
Second,  the  RAOB  wind  data  could  be  used  as  a  first  guess  in  the  Barnes  analysis  of  the 
wind  profiler  wind  data.  The  height  data  was  also  used  for  two  purposes.  The  height 
information  from  the  RAOBs  was  used  as  a  first  guess  in  the  over-relaxation  method  in  the 
retrieval  of  the  height  field  (the  final  step  of  the  retrieval  process  will  be  discussed  in  Section 
2.2.1).  The  second  use  of  RAOB  height  data  was  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  the  profiler  data 
from  its  discrete  height  above  ground  level  to  pressure  levels.  That  is,  the  profiler  data  is 
available  in  height  above  ground  level;  whereas,  the  retrieval  process  solves  for  the 
Laplacian  of  the  geopotential  height  using  pressure  coordinates.  A  bilinear  interpolation 
from  the  four  surrounding  grid  point  height  values  at  a  given  pressure  level  provided 
consistent  height  estimates  for  each  profiler  site. 
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Figure  2.2.  RAOB  station  locations 


2.1.2  Profiler  Data 


The  second  set  of  data  used  is  wind  profiler  data  from  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  Wind  Profiler  Network.  Figure  2.3  shows  the 
location  of  the  profiler  stations.  The  average  grid  spacing  for  the  profiler  network  is  185  km 
for  this  study.  Table  2  lists  the  stations  and  provides  information  for  each  station.  If  the 
station  is  used  in  the  retrieval  process,  then  it  is  indicated  in  the  table.  Stations  not  used 
were  either  well  outside  the  grid  domain  or  were  not  reporting  winds  during  this  time. 

A  wind  profiler  is  basically  a  Doppler  radar  with  three  radial  beams  pointing  in  the 
vertical.  The  radar  detects  inhomogeneities  of  the  atmosphere,  e.g.,  aerosols,  hydrometeors, 
cloud  droplet,  and  refractive  index  gradients.  The  profiler  assumes  these  fluctuations  are 
advected  by  the  mean  wind,  thus  giving  a  wind  speed.  The  three  radial  beams  are  aligned  as 
shown  in  Figure  2.4.  One  is  directed  toward  the  vertical,  the  other  two  are  16.3®  off- vertical 
to  the  north  and  east. 

The  NOAA  profilers  have  a  wavelength  of  404MHz  and  operate  in  a  “low”  and 
“high”  mode.  Each  mode  contains  36  gates  of  which  to  measure  the  wind  speed  (see  Fig. 
2.5).  Note,  the  two  modes  overlap  each  other  between  7.5  km  and  9.25  km.  The  wavelength 
determines  the  elevations  at  which  the  profiler  can  accurately  measure  the  winds.  The 
vertical  resolution  of  an  operational  wind  profiler  is  much  greater  than  the  operational 
RAOB.  Horizontal  wind  data  is  recorded  from  500  m  to  16.25  km  at  every  250  m  (see  Fig. 
2.5).  Even  though  the  wind  profiler  data  can  be  read  at  every  six  minutes,  only  every  hour  is 
used  for  the  retrieval  process.  The  upper  limit  is  approximate  because  there  might  not  be 
enough  scattering  information  for  the  wind  profiler  to  accurately  read  the  winds  at  the  upper 
levels.  A  study  by  Strauch  et  al.  (1987)  shows  the  accuracy  of  the  horizontal  wind 
components  measured  by  these  profilers  to  be  within  ±1  ms*.  Weber  and  Wuertz  (1990) 
did  a  similar  study.  They  found  the  accuracy  to  be  ±1.3  m  s'*  in  clear  air  and  ±2-4  m  s’*  in 
precipitation.  Sources  of  error  occur  for  three  reasons.  First,  the  horizontal  homogeneity  of 
the  wind  field  across  all  beams  is  assumed  even  though  the  three  beams  do  separate  further 
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Figure  2.3.  Locations  of  Doppler  wind  profilers 
comprising  NOAA’s  Wind  Profiler  Network. 


Table  2  Stations  included  in  the  Wind  Profiler  Demonstration  Network 
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apart  away  from  the  ground.  Second,  the  inhomogeneities  are  assumed  to  advect  with  the 
mean  wind.  Third,  as  seen  above,  precipitation  can  decrease  the  accuracy  of  the 
measurement.  The  first  two  reasons  are  not  a  big  concern  here  because  the  6  minute  winds 
are  averaged  for  one  hour.  Table  3  lists  the  technical  attributes  of  the  NOAA  Doppler  wind 
profilers. 


Table  3  Technical  information  on  the  NOAA  Wind  Profilers 


Operating  Frequency 

404.37  MHz 

Wavelength 

74  cm 

Peak  Power 

1500  W 

Nyquist  Velocities: 

Low  mode  vertical  beam 

±12.6  m  s'* 

High  mode  vertical  beam 

±12.5  m  s’* 

Low  mode  oblique  beams 

±15.6  m  s’* 

High  mode  oblique  beams 

±23.3  m  s’* 

Low  Mode  Height  Range 

0.5  -  9.25  km 

High  Mode  Height  Range 

7.5  - 16.25  km 

Gate  Spacing 

250  m 

Range  Resolutions: 

Low  mode 

350  m 

High  mode 

1000  m 

Pulse  repetition  Periods: 

Low  mode 

100  |is 

High  mode 

150  PS 

Complete  Volume  Scan  Period 

6  min 

Only  the  horizontal  winds  produced  by  the  wind  profilers  are  used.  Thus,  the 
tainting  of  the  vertical  wind  speed  component  during  precipitation  is  not  a  factor.  As 
discussed  above,  the  wind  profiler  data  must  first  be  converted  from  a  height  above  ground 
level  to  pressure  level  information.  Then,  a  vertical  linear  interpolation  of  the  wind  data  was 
performed  to  extract  the  appropriate  horizontal  wind  components  for  the  given  pressure 
level.  Then  the  data  is  analyzed  to  the  grid  using  the  RAOB  wind  data  as  a  first  guess  in  the 
Barnes  scheme.  The  final  gridded  profiler  wind  data  is  used  for  many  processes  in  the 
retrieval  technique.  They  will  be  discussed  in  Section  2.2.1. 
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2.1.3  Surface  Data 


The  third  and  final  set  of  observational  data  used  in  the  retrieval  process  is  surface 
data.  Approximately  500  observations  were  included  within  the  grid  domain  each  hour. 
Figure  2.6  shows  the  location  of  most  of  the  stations  used  for  this  study.  Hourly  surface 
winds  and  pressures  were  utilized  to  derive  a  900  mb  wind  level,  the  seventeenth  level. 
Since  900  mb  is  not  a  mandatory  reporting  level  in  normal  operational  RAOB  data,  the  wind 
level  had  to  be  created. 

The  reason  for  this  is  for  frictional  concerns.  Often  the  planetary  boundary  layer,  and 
thus  enhanced  friction,  is  located  within  the  900  mb  region.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
Great  Plains  region.  Here,  the  surface  elevation  above  sea  level  can  be  found  to  be  around 
400  m.  The  900  mb  average  height  (MSL)  can  be  found  to  be  around  1000  m.  The 
difference  (1000  m-400  m)  is  600  m  (MSL)  which  is  an  acceptable  depth  of  the  PBL  during 
the  day.  The  western  part  of  the  grid  (Fig.  2.1)  contains  surface  elevations  which  will  even 
contain  nocturnal  boundary  layers  at  the  900  mb  level.  Since  friction  is  a  term  in  the 
divergence  equation,  the  retrieval  process  includes  this  level  to  study  the  effects  of  friction 
upon  the  equation. 

The  900  mb  wind  level  created  uses  the  hourly  surface  data  and  the  generated  wind 
profiler  data  at  850  mb.  The  winds  are  logarithmically  interpolated  between  the  surface  and 
850  mb  using  the  following  weighted  equation: 

f  Iog900-log850\,  Jlog^s-  -log900Y 
[  log  P,  -  log  850  J  t  log  P,  -  log  850  J  ’ 

where  Vgoo  is  the  velocity  at  900  mb,  Ps  the  surface  pressure.  Vs  the  velocity  at  the  surface, 
and  Vgso  the  velocity  at  850  mb.  This  is  done  for  both  the  m  and  v  horizontal  wind 
components.  If  the  surface  pressure  is  within  1  mb  of  900  mb,  the  surface  wind  is  used  for 
the  newly  derived  900  mb  wind  level.  After  this,  the  raw  profiler  data  at  900  mb  is  analyzed 
into  the  900  mb  level  using  the  Barnes  analysis.  Approximately  a  third  of  the  profilers 
(Fig.2.3)  could  not  provide  wind  information  at  900  mb.  This  is  because  those  profiler 
stations  has  surface  elevations  plus  their  500  m  first  gate  above  900  mb  (roughly,  1000  m). 
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Figure  2.6.  Surface  station  locati 


Of  course,  these  profilers  are  located  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  profiler 
network  where  the  Great  Plains  meets  the  elevations  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  profiler  network  stations  like  Aztec  (AZCN),  Platteville  (PLTC),  and 
Medicine  Bow  (MBWW)  does  not  report  wind  data  until  800  mb. 

2.1.4  Model  Data 

As  mentioned  above,  in  order  to  compare  and  verify  the  mass  retrieval  technique,  a 
numerical  model  was  employed.  The  modeling  experiments  were  run  using  the  Mesoscale 
Atmospheric  Simulation  System  (MASS)  model  version  5.9  (MESO  1995).  The  model  was 
initialized  at  OOOOZ  15  August,  1995  and  run  for  24  h.  The  model  was  again  initialized  at 
OOOOZ  16  August,  1995  and  run  for  12  h.  The  horizontal  grid  consisted  of  120  by  100 
points  with  a  grid  spacing  of  29  km.  The  vertical  resolution  consisted  of  50  a  surfaces  with 
approximately  Vz  of  the  model’s  G  levels  located  between  the  surface  and  850  mb.  A 
summary  of  the  MASS  model  is  found  in  Table  4. 

2.2  Mass  Retrieval 

2.2.1  Retrieval  Technique 

The  data  processing  has  created  u  and  v  horizontal  wind  components  for  17  levels 
within  the  grid.  This  will  allow  for  the  calculation  of  divergence,  vorticity,  and  omega  for 
each  level.  The  divergence,  used  in  terms  1  through  5  of  Eq.  (10)  is  calculated  first.  Then 
the  vorticity,  used  in  term  9,  is  derived.  Finally  omega,  used  in  terms  4  and  5,  is  solved  by 
applying  the  kinematic  method  as  described  in  Section  1.3.  Omega  was  assumed  to  be  zero 
for  the  lowest  and  highest  levels.  The  method  for  finding  omega  to  minimize  the  calculated 
error  was  O’Brien’s  (1970)  adjustment  technique.  This  method  minimizes  the  accumulation 
of  errors  as  divergence  is  vertically  integrated  to  the  top  of  the  domain  (i.e.,  100  mb). 

Calculation  of  the  Coriolis  force  uses  latitude  information  within  the  grid.  The 
Coriolis  force  is  used  in  terms  7,  8,  and  9.  The  first  two  terms  involve  the  horizontal  change 
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Table  4  Specification  for  MASS  Model  version  5.9 


Numerics 

•  Hydrostatic  primitive  equation  model 

•  3-D  primitive  equations  for  u,  v,  T,  q,  and  p 

•  Vertical  resolution  consists  of  50  sigma  levels 

•  29  km  grid  spacing  with  120  by  100  grid  points 

•  Rigid  lid  upper  domain 

•  Terrain  following  sigma-p  coordinate  system 

•  Fourth-order  accurate  horizontal  spatial  differencing 

•  15  sec.  short  time  step  gravity  wave  mode 

-  Forward-backward  scheme 

•  30  sec.  long  time  step  slow  advective  mode 

-  Split-explicit  time  marching  integration  employing  Adams-Bashforth  scheme 

Initialization  Scheme 

•  First  Guess  provided  by  NMC/NCAR  Reanalysis  gridded  data  set 

-  2.5°  X  2.5°  lat/lon  global  grid 

-  17  vertical  pressure  levels 

•  Reanalysis  using  3-D  01  scheme  (Daley  1991) 

•  High  resolution  average  terrain  using  one  pass  9-point  smoother 

•  Enhanced  moisture  analysis  through  synthetic  RH  retrieval  scheme 

•  Weekly  average  1°  x  1°  lat/lon  SST  data 

•  Anderson  Level  n  land  use  classification  scheme  (Anderson  et  al.  1976) 

•  Climatological  subsoil  moisture  database 

•  Normalized  Difference  Vegetation  Index  (NDVI) 

PBL  Specification 

•  TKE  high  resolution  PBL  scheme 

•  Surface  energy  budget  based  upon  Noilhan  and  Planton  scheme  (1989) 

•  Soil  hydrology  based  upon  Marht  and  Pan  scheme  (1984) 

Moisture  Physics 

•  Grid  scale  prognostic  equations  for  cloud  water  and  ice,  rain  water,  and  snow 

•  Sub-grid  scale  Kuo-MESO  convective  parameterization  scheme 


in  the  Coriolis  force  times  the  horizontal  velocity.  The  last  term,  term  9,  is  the  product  of 
the  relative  vorticity  and  the  Coriolis  force.  The  mesoscale  domain  of  the  grid  is  large 
enough  to  include  a  significant  variation  of  the  Coriolis  force  terms.  If  neglected,  a  proper 
balance  could  not  be  obtained.  That  is,  the  retrieved  height  would  have  considerable  error. 

All  of  the  terms  in  Eq.  (10)  involve  differentials  in  their  calculations.  The  horizontal, 
vertical,  and  time  differentials  all  included  first-order  central  differencing  schemes  in  their 
calculations.  Since  this  retrieval  technique  is  a  diagnostic  tool  rather  than  a  prognostic  one, 
central  differencing  is  done  on  the  time  differential.  The  time  difference  is  one  hour  or 
3,600  seconds.  This  amount  of  time  coincides  with  the  rate  of  smoothed  wind  profiler  data 
availability.  The  vertical  space  difference  is  50  mb  to  coincide  with  the  vertical  spacing  of 
the  wind  levels  discussed  above.  The  horizontal  space  difference  of  58  km  was  set  to  the 
grid  spacing  predetermined  when  the  data  was  put  into  a  grid  using  a  Barnes  analysis,  as 
mentioned  above. 

Two  other  factors  must  be  considered  before  the  terms  are  solved  for  term  10.  One,  a 
map  factor  is  included  in  Eq.  (10)  (not  shown).  The  map  scale  factor  is  included  in  all 
horizontal  space  differentials.  This  is  done  because  all  calculations  are  done  assuming  a  flat 
grid,  not  a  realistic  curved  one.  Two,  friction  must  be  considered,  especially  within  the  PBL. 
Frictional  parameterizations  are  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Finally  the  Laplacian  of  the  geopotential  height  is  solved.  Again,  the  map  factor  is 
included  in  this  calculation.  In  order  to  solve  this  Laplacian,  a  relaxation  method  was  used 
in  the  retrieval  process.  For  this  retrieval  process,  a  Liebmann  over-relaxation  method 
(Haltiner  and  Williams  1980)  was  adopted.  The  over-relaxation  method  requires  a 
minimum  threshold  of  error  in  order  to  call  the  Laplacian  “relaxed”.  A  threshold  of  1  m  was 
determined  to  be  an  acceptable  error.  Additional  information,  a  boundary  condition,  is 
needed  for  the  relaxation  method.  A  Dirichlet  type  boundary  condition,  which  requires  an 
independent  height  specification  along  the  lateral  boundary,  is  utilized.  The  independent 
height  information  is  taken  from  the  hourly  interpolated  RAOB  height  data. 
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With  the  retrieved  geopotential  height  field  now  solved  for,  the  temperature  field  can 
be  solved  by  the  hypsometric  equation  which  assumes  a  hydrostatic  balance. 

Pi  _  p 

0(zJ-0(z,)  =  RjT^/lnP  =  RTvln-^,  (12) 

p. 

with  the  subscripts  u  and  /  representing  the  upper  and  lower  boundaries,  respectively,  R  the 
dry  air  gas  constant,  and  T  v  the  mean  virtual  temperature  within  the  layer. 


2.2.2  Friction  Parameterization 


Section  1.3  discussed  how  friction  plays  a  role  in  the  PEL.  Eq.  (10)  has  a  frictional 
divergence  term  which  must  be  considered  when  solving  the  equation  within  the  PEL.  This 
section  looks  at  how  the  term  is  computed.  Two  methods  were  employed  for  finding  the 
frictional  stresses.  They  are  the  use  of  Rayleigh  friction  and  the  use  of  the  drag  coefficient. 

Rayleigh  friction  is  a  simple  way  of  computing  the  viscous  drag  on  a  fluid.  It  is 
based  on  the  speed  of  the  fluid.  That  is,  if  the  fluid  is  moving  faster,  the  drag  is  higher.  The 
drag  in  the  horizontal  can  be  expressed  as  Fu=-vu  and  Fv=-vv.  Where  v  is  a  coefficient 
describing  the  viscosity  of  the  fluid.  The  negative  sign  states  the  friction  is  opposing  the 
velocity.  The  PEL  structure  is  such  that  v  varies  inside  the  layer.  It  is  strongest  at  the 
surface  and  reaches  a  value  close  to  zero  at  the  top  of  the  PEL.  To  account  for  this,  a 
Gaussian  relationship  is  used  to  describe  the  variation  in  v.  The  relationship  can  be 


described  as, 


V  =  Vo  exp<^  - 


H  ) 


(13) 


where  Vo  is  the  initial  value  of  v.  H  is  the  height  of  the  PEL.  Zo  is  the  height  of  the  surface, 
and  Z  is  the  geopotential  height  computed  for  in  the  divergence  equation.  On  the  ground 
(i.e.,  Z=  Zo),  v=Vo. 
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The  value  used  for  Vo  was  1x10'^.  The  value  of  H  was  varied  for  mixed  and 
nocturnal  PBLs.  The  daytime  case  used  a  value  of  H=1000  m.  The  nocturnal  case  used 
H=600  m.  The  times  used  to  determine  if  the  PBL  was  mixed  or  stable  was  based  on  the 
MASS  model  output.  This  model  was  discussed  in  Section  2.1.4.  A  coarse  mesh  simulation 
was  performed  to  determine  the  height  and  characteristics  of  the  PBL.  The  value  of  Zo  was 
also  varied.  For  the  first  20  grid  points  (out  of  50)  in  the  East-West  direction,  the  value  was 
Zo=1000  m.  For  the  remainder  of  the  grid  points,  the  eastern  portion,  the  value  was  Zo=0  m. 

Once  the  value  of  v  is  determined,  it  is  then  multiplied  by  the  wind  speed  at  that 
layer  (e.g.,  900  mb).  This  gives  us  values  of  Fu  and  Fv  at  all  of  the  grid  points.  Finally,  to 
compute  Term  1 1  of  Eq.  (10),  the  divergence  of  these  values  is  taken. 

This  method  affords  some  benefits.  For  one,  the  computation  is  quite  simple.  Only 
programming  the  PBL  height  differences  and  the  variation  of  the  surface  height  could  pose 
problems.  Though  these  approximations  are  not  the  most  accurate,  the  results  are  not 
hindered  as  will  be  seen  later.  Another  benefit  has  to  do  with  the  PBL  height.  On  the 
western  edge  of  the  grid,  PBL  heights  will  be  located  within  higher  layers  of  the  retrieval 
technique.  That  is,  the  800  mb  layer,  for  example,  might  contain  the  nocturnal  PBL  in  the 
western  part  of  the  grid,  but  definitely  not  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  grid  where  the  surface 
elevations  are  much  lower.  The  Gaussian  relationship  helps  account  for  this  variation  in  a 
smooth  manner. 

The  other  method  employed  to  compute  the  frictional  stresses  within  the  PBL  was 
done  by  parameterizing  the  frictional  drag  within  the  PBL.  This  drag  coefficient  method 
was  touched  on  at  the  end  of  Section  1.2.  Here,  Eq.  (6)  is  used  to  compute  the  amount  of 
friction  involved  in  the  divergence  equation.  A  brief  look  at  the  Rayleigh  friction  method 
shows  the  two  methods  are  closely  related.  Here,  however,  the  drag  coefficient,  Cd,  will 
vary  according  to  the  theory  discussed  in  Stull  (1988).  Cd  was  given  a  value  of  1.3x10  ^  for 
the  nocturnal  PBL  period  and  values  ranging  from  1.8x10'^  to  10x10'^  during  the  mixed  PBL 
times.  The  mixed  PBL  value  of  Cd  was  varied  to  see  how  much  of  an  effect,  if  any,  there 
would  be  on  the  retrieval  process.  The  values  of  Zj,  the  boundary  layer  depth,  were  300  m 
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for  the  nocturnal  times  and  ranged  from  750  m  to  1500  m  during  the  mixed  layer  periods. 
The  value  of  Zj  was  also  varied  to  see  how  much  of  an  effect  there  would  be  on  the  retrieval 
process. 

As  with  the  last  method,  the  PBL  depth  was  determined  by  the  MASS  model  output 
as  a  first  guess.  The  drag  coefficient  method  discreetly  determined  the  layers  involved  in  the 
PBL.  The  prior  method  divided  the  ground  elevations  into  two  sections.  This  method 
divided  the  grid  into  three  parts.  The  western  part  included  higher  levels  (700  mb  during  the 
day  -  850  mb  during  the  night)  where  friction  would  be  a  concern.  The  middle  part  included 
fewer  layers  of  concern  (750  mb  during  the  day  -  900  mb  during  the  night).  The  eastern  part 
of  the  grid  only  included  mixed  layer  frictional  processes  (up  to  800  mb)  due  to  its  lower 
surface  elevations.  Thus,  the  layers  mentioned  above  all  had  the  drag  coefficient  calculated 
for  using  Eq.  (6).  The  wind  velocity  here  is  the  surface  wind  speed.  This  frictional  stress 
was  calculated  for  the  horizontal  wind  velocity  components  (i.e.,  u  and  v).  Once  this  was 
done  the  divergence  of  the  drag  terms  was  computed  just  like  in  the  Rayleigh  friction 
method. 

The  drag  coefficient  method  offers  an  advantage.  Fundamentally,  it  is  more 
theoretically  sound.  The  theory,  as  discussed  in  Section  1.2,  was  applied  in  this  second 
method.  When  variations  to  the  constants  are  made  (e.g.,  Cd  or  ZO  the  reasons  why  these 
changes  are  made  can  be  understood.  An  increase  in  Cd  means  a  rougher  surface  which  the 
grid  might  contain.  Also,  during  a  strong  convective  situation,  Zj  might  be  much  larger. 
These  situations  can  then  be  studied  more  accurately. 


2.2.3  Errors  Associated  With  the  Retrieval  Technique 

As  with  any  finite  difference  calculation,  there  are  errors  affiliated  with  the  process 
discussed  above.  The  foremost  concern  of  note  are  frictional  stress  effects.  The  question  is, 
“just  how  accurate  are  the  frictional  parameterizations,  and  are  they  important?”  Though  a 
good  first  step  towards  this  question  was  taken,  many  assumptions  were  still  incorporated 
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into  the  friction  term.  The  crude  first  approximation  involved  in  finding  the  PBL  evolution 
based  on  model  data  is  also  a  source  of  error  for  this  term.  Given  the  available  data  used,  no 
other  practical  parameterization  of  the  frictional  stresses  could  be  derived.  Thus  with  the 
data  on  hand  the  parameterization  used  was  the  best  available.  Unfortunately,  other  sources 
of  error  in  this  technique  do  occur  and  need  to  be  discussed. 

The  type  of  weather  can  also  influence  the  outcome  of  the  retrieved  height  field.  As 
discussed  in  Kuo  et.  al.  (1987)  the  synoptic  situation  can  vary  the  retrieval  error.  They  found 
for  weak  summer  (high  pressure)  cases  the  error  was  smallest.  Higher  errors  were  found  in 
winter  frontal  situations.  Other  errors  can  be  found  when  the  grid  spacing  is  too  large  to 
accurately  depict  the  correct  mass  field.  These  subgrid  scale  effects  are  usually  very  small 
and  are  not  much  of  a  factor  for  most  grid  spacings. 

Since  a  Barnes  analysis  is  performed,  errors  arise  due  to  observed  data  being  at 
irregularly  spaced  points.  The  computation  is  performed  at  the  grid  point,  not  the  original 
point  of  the  source  of  data.  This  error  is  also  small,  but  should  be  mentioned.  Another 
source  of  error  occurs  when  an  original  source  of  data  has  measurement  error.  For  example, 
the  winds  read  by  the  RAOB  might  not  be  completely  flawless.  This  can  be  called  initial 
data  errors.  The  retrieval  process  was  performed  on  a  computer.  Thus,  small  computational 
tmncation  errors  can  also  alter  the  retrieved  height  field. 

Other  calculation  errors  include  boundary  conditions  assumptions  and  iterative 
relaxation  procedure  errors.  During  the  Barnes  analysis  of  the  profiler  derived  winds,  a  first 
guess  (a  boundary  condition)  is  given  via  the  RAOB  winds.  This  initial  condition,  while 
close,  is  not  the  true  reading.  Thus  errors  result.  During  the  calculation  of  the  retrieved 
height,  the  Laplacian  is  solved  with  the  Liebmann  over-relaxation  method.  As  the  computer 
solves  this  Laplacian,  iterations  produce  small  errors.  Finally  the  relaxation  method  can  only 
solve  the  equation  within  a  certain  error  value. 

As  stated  above,  the  kinematic  method  of  finding  the  vertical  velocity  was  employed. 
The  kinematic  method  assumes  an  incompressible  atmosphere  which  is  not  entirely  true. 
Areas  of  strong  convection  can  violate  assumptions  in  the  incompressible  continuity 
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equation,  thus  making  the  solution  for  omega  unattainable.  Also,  when  a  scale  analysis  is 
performed  on  the  incompressible  continuity  equation,  it  is  found  omega  is  much  smaller  in 
magnitude  than  the  horizontal  velocity.  As  a  result,  if  there  are  even  inconsequential  errors 
in  the  horizontal  velocity,  significant  errors  can  occur  in  the  vertical  velocity  because  of 
errors  in  the  velocity  divergence.  The  question  of,  “why  does  not  one  just  use  the  vertical 
wind  velocity  produced  by  the  wind  profilers  for  omega?”  may  arise.  The  answer  involves 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  wind  profiler  technology.  During  times  of  precipitation,  the  wind 
profiler  will  measure  the  vertical  velocity  of  the  precipitation,  not  of  the  wind.  Wind 
profilers,  however,  can  still  measure  the  horizontal  velocity  during  precipitation  episodes 
and  thus  a  vertical  velocity  can  be  produced  which  is  necessary  for  the  divergence  equation. 
Avoiding  wind  profiler  vertical  velocities  allows  the  divergence  equation  solution  to  be 
solved  during  wet  and  dry  conditions. 


23  Summary 

The  combination  of  wind  profiler  data  with  the  divergence  equation  offers  a  new 
branch  of  meteorological  research.  Now  instead  of  twelve  hourly  upper  air  analysis  on  an 
operational  basis,  an  hourly  analysis  can  be  achieved.  This  analysis  will  also  be  more 
beneficial  than  RAOBs  alone  because  now  the  station  spacing  will  be  about  half  of  the 
RAOB  station  spacing.  That  is,  the  profiler/RAOB  network  is  twice  as  dense  as  the  existing 
RAOB  only  network.  These  new  spatial  and  temporal  resolutions  can  benefit  the 
meteorological  community.  This  would  include  a  higher  resolution  analysis  of  the  mass 
field  adjustment  resulting  in  a  low-level  jet  event.  Such  a  case  will  be  presented  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Once  all  of  the  data  is  collected  and  processed  the  retrieved  mass  field  can  be 
produced.  The  retrieval  technique  is  computationally  efficient.  This  procedure,  as  adopted 
here,  took  under  an  hour  to  complete  on  a  Dec  Alpha  3000  workstation  for  each  hour  of 
analysis.  The  only  delays  are  data  reception  and  quality  control.  This  entails  receiving  the 
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data  from  a  source  provider  and  also  waiting  until  the  next  hour’s  data  was  available  in  order 
to  calculate  the  time  derivative  of  divergence  tendency.  Thus,  a  1200Z  mass  analysis  field 
could  be  produced  easily  by  1345Z.  The  majority  of  the  quality  control  performed  on  the 
data  was  automated  in  the  programming.  Some,  though,  was  done  by  subjective  analysis  of 
the  individual  fields  of  data.  A  more  rigorous  automated  quality  control  technique  could  be 
incorporated  for  a  fully  automated  retrieval  process. 

All  of  the  data  used  in  the  retrieval  technique  was  from  operational  data  sets.  No 
intensive  observation  periods  or  special  measuring  equipment  was  used.  This  process  could 
be  used  operationally  for  the  real-time  forecaster.  All  it  takes  is  surface,  RAOB,  and  profiler 
data  and  a  computer  to  handle  the  calculations  and  present  the  results. 

The  only  question  then  is  how  to  handle  the  PBL  parameterization.  Since  the  LU 
usually  is  a  PBL  phenomenon,  friction  is  important  in  the  case  study  that  follows.  Two 
schemes  as  discussed  earlier,  were  employed  for  representing  the  frictional  stresses.  TTie 
results  of  these  schemes  will  be  shown  in  Section  3.4. 

The  errors  associated  with  this  technique  are  quite  small  given  the  power  that  the 
divergence  equation  yields.  A  good  review  of  the  errors  associated  with  the  divergence 
equation  can  be  found  in  Modica  (1987)  and,  for  this  exact  technique,  in  Adams  (1996).  A 
root-mean-square  error  calculation,  Eq.  (14),  was  done  at  selected  vertical  levels. 


RMSE  = 


1/2 


(14) 


Lm  J 

where  RMSE  is  the  root-mean-square  error,  N  is  the  number  of  observations,  F  in  the 
forecasted  scalar  (i.e.,  geopotential  height  or  temperature),  and  O  is  the  observed  scalar  (i.e., 
the  actual  RAOB  value).  Table  5  shows  the  results  of  the  RMSE  for  this  case  study. 
Modica  (1987)  stated  stronger  low-level  divergences  result  in  larger  temperature  errors. 
This  can  be  seen  in  Table  5  where  the  850  mb  temperature  errors  are  larger  than  any  other 
level.  Also,  the  profiler  observations  are  prone  to  error,  as  mentioned  above.  These  small 
errors  are  magnified  once  the  divergence  of  these  errors  are  calculated.  This  will  result  is  a 
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noisy  retrieval  of  the  mass  field.  The  examples  of  the  mass  field  shown  in  the  next  section 
are  un-smoothed  fields. 


Table  5  Root-mean-square  error  of  retrieval  technique 


Hour:^^^^^ ^  UJiugOOZ^ ^ IS^Aug  12Z  Ib^ugOOZ^ Aug  12^ J^^ug.WZ^ 
.8.54  8.98  9.90 '  10.81  13.18 


Hour:  15Aug00Z  15Augl2Z  16Aug00Z  16Augl2Z  ITAugOOZ 
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3.  RESULTS 


3.1  Synoptic  Overview 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  synoptic  weather  situation  in  order  to  understand  the 
benefits  of  the  mass  retrieval  technique  discussed  in  Chapter  2.  Here,  the  S5moptic  situation, 
or  large  scale  weather  picture,  is  analyzed.  First,  the  surface  data  is  presented  and  then  the 
upper  air  data  is  discussed.  Surface  data  characteristics  were  discussed  in  Section  2.1.3. 
The  upper  air  data  employed,  which  consisted  of  RAOB  observations  only,  was  discussed  in 
Section  2.1.1. 


3.1.1  Surface  Analysis  and  Weather 

The  beginning  of  the  48  hour  event  studied  was  at  OOOOZ  on  15  August,  1995.  The 
surface  analysis  can  be  seen  in  Figure  3.1.  Here,  temperature,  dew  point,  pressure  and  winds 
are  shown.  In  the  Southern  Plains,  OOOOZ  corresponds  to  roughly  1900  local  time,  or  close 
to  sunset.  Figure  3.1  shows  a  line  of  thunderstorms  and  rain  showers  along  a  line  extending 
from  eastern  New  Mexico  through  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  and  ending  in  southern 
Iowa.  This  rain  band  is  roughly  aligned  with  the  21°C  isodrosotherm.  The  isobaric  analysis 
shows  two  main  features.  First,  the  inverted  trough  just  east  of  the  rain  band.  Second,  the 
high  pressure  region  located  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Figure  3.1.  This  high  pressure  is  a 
predominant  feature  throughout  the  entire  48  hour  period.  This  is  a  typical  synoptic  situation 
where  the  high  pressure  is  located  in  the  Southeast.  The  pressure  gradient  is  weak  and  there 
is  not  much  large-scale  forcing  (e.g.,  a  front  or  jet  stream).  The  pressure  pattern  is  such  that 
the  “Gulf  is  opened  up.”  That  is,  moisture  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  flows  into  the  Great 
Plains  region  due  to  the  position  of  the  high  pressure  center.  This  situation  was  used  in 
Wexler’s  (1961)  interpretation  of  the  low-level  jet  (LLJ).  According  to  the  synoptic  classes 
defined  in  Table  1,  this  would  be  a  Class  5  synoptic  situation. 
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The  surface  winds  here  are  generally  light  (under  7ms*)  and  are  from  the  southeast 
in  eastern  Texas  and  turn  to  generally  the  south  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  The  winds  behind 
the  rain  band  are  also  weak.  This  keeps  the  rain  band  from  moving  quickly.  The 
temperatures  in  the  region  are  roughly  in  the  21-33°C  range.  Warmer  temperatures  are 
located  in  the  southeast  and  cooler  temperature  are  in  the  northwest  part  of  Figure  3.1.  This 
is  consistent  for  a  typical  weak  high  pressure  region  during  the  late  summer  months  in  the 
Great  Plains. 

Four  hours  later  in  Figure  3.2,  the  sun  has  gone  down  for  some  time.  The  rain  band 
begins  to  weaken.  Again  the  rain  band  is  located  near  the  21°C  isodrosotherm.  The 
temperature  has  dropped  in  the  region.  The  maximum  temperature  is  now  around  2TC. 
The  pressure  gradient  as  well  as  the  winds  have  weakened  also  while  maintaining  a  similar 
pattern. 

By  lOOOZ  (roughly  0500  local  time)  the  convective  line  of  showers  is  nearly 
dissipated  (Fig.  3.3).  The  trough,  though  still  apparent,  has  mostly  filled  as  well.  The  winds 
remain  weak  and  the  temperatures  are  routinely  getting  lower.  The  Gulf  remains  open  also. 
The  winds  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  figure  are  now  near  calm. 

At  1400Z  the  sun  has  now  risen  and  convection  regenerates  this  day  as  well.  Two 
main  areas  of  convection  are  depicted  in  Figure  3.4.  The  first  is  located  in  western  Texas, 
the  other  is  centered  over  northern  Missouri.  The  pressure  field  no  longer  shows  a  trough, 
allowing  the  weak  high  pressure  to  become  the  only  pressure  feature  for  the  day.  Over  the 
course  of  the  daytime  the  convection  continues  and  does  not  move  much  from  its  location. 
The  winds  remain  below  7ms*  with  little  change  in  direction,  and  the  21  C  isodrosotherm 
has  not  moved  much  at  all  (see  Fig.  3.5). 

Shortly  after  sunset  on  15  August  (roughly  0200Z,  16  August)  the  convection  in 
Missouri  has  developed  into  a  mesoscale  convective  system,  and  the  temperatures  have 
cooled.  The  winds  have  still  remained  out  of  the  south  or  southeast  (see  Fig.  3.6).  By 
0600Z,  though,  the  convection  from  the  previous  day  has  nearly  gone.  The  winds  are  also  at 
there  weakest  with  many  stations  reporting  calm  conditions  again. 
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Figure  3.2.  950815/0400  Surface  temp. (dashed,  C), 
dewpt. (dotted,  C),  PMSL(solid,  mb),  wind(m/s),  and  WX. 
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Figure  3.3.  950815/1000  Surface  temp. (dashed,  C), 
dewpt. (dotted,  C),  PMSL(solid,  mb),  wind(m/s),  and  WX. 
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Figure  3.4.  950815/1400  Surface  temp. (dashed,  C), 
dewpt. (dotted,  C),  PMSL(solid,  mb),  wind(m/s),  and  WX. 
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The  beginning  of  day  time  on  16  August  welcomes  the  almost  typical  occurrence  of 
convection  in  the  Great  Plains  states  one  more  time.  This  time  the  location  is  northern 
Missouri  and  southeastern  Iowa.  Yesterday’s  weak  showers  in  New  Mexico  will  intensify 
and  a  larger  region  of  showers  and  thunderstorms  will  develop  there  (see  Fig.  3.7).  Winds 
during  the  day  on  16  August  are  now  a  little  stronger  and  maintain  the  same  general 
direction.  Temperatures  are  warmer  with  the  entire  region  having  maximums  up  to  35°C. 

The  end  of  the  48  hour  period  shows  only  minor  differences  from  the  beginning 
within  the  grid  domain.  The  1012  mb  isobar  has  not  moved  its  position  much,  and  the 
pressure  gradient  has  not  changed  much  either.  The  21°C  isodrosotherm  has  rotated  only 
slightly  to  a  more  north-south  axis.  The  winds  have  also  maintained  a  southeasterly 
direction  in  eastern  Texas  and  southerly  direction  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  and  speeds 
generally  remain  under  10  m  s'*  (see  Fig.  3.8).  The  differences  were  that  the  nighttime 
convection  remained  longer  and  covered  a  larger  area  on  15  August  and  the  daytime 
temperatures  were  a  little  warmer  for  16  August. 

Even  though  the  differences  were  minor,  the  convection  timing  and  location  played  a 
strong  role  in  the  development  of  a  LU.  Section  3.3  will  discuss  this  issue.  For  now, 
however,  it  is  important  to  note  the  timing  of  the  dissipation  of  convection  during  the  times 
of  0200Z  through  0600Z  on  both  days. 


3.1.2  Upper  Air  Analysis 

As  discussed  is  Section  2.1.1,  the  RAOB  data  was  used  at  16  levels.  For  the  purpose 
of  review,  though,  a  discussion  of  only  four  mandatory  levels  will  be  shown  here.  The  levels 
include  the  850  mb  (the  lowest  RAOB  level),  700  mb,  500  mb,  and  200  mb  (the  level  of 
maximum  winds). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  850  mb  level  shows  a  pressure  pattern  similar  to 
Wexler’s  diagram  (see  Fig.  3.9).  Here,  high  pressure  dominates  the  region.  The  Gulf  is 
indeed  opened  up  with  flow  over  the  southern  Great  Plains  from  the  south  and  southeast. 
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Wind  speeds  are  generally  below  12  m  s‘*.  The  exception  to  this  is  just  ahead  of  a  short¬ 
wave  trough  which  is  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Figure  3.9.  Here  the  winds  exceed  20  m  s"'. 
Twelve  hours  later  (Fig.  3.10),  at  1200Z  on  15  August,  the  short-wave  trough  has  filled 
somewhat  and  the  region  of  stronger  850  mb  winds  has  propagated  east-northeast  to  almost 
outside  the  grid  domain.  Again  the  region  of  high  pressure  dominates.  The  winds  have 
generally  turned  clockwise  over  the  Great  Plains  states. 

The  RAOB  observations  24  hours  later  at  850  mb  shows  a  similar  pattern  from  the 
previous  24  hours.  The  winds  have  the  similar  speed  and  direction  as  before.  By  1200Z  on 
16  August  (Fig.  3.1 1)  a  new  trough  appears  in  the  eastern  Montana  area.  Also,  the  pressure 
gradient  in  the  central  Great  Plains  has  increased  from  east  to  west.  Winds  are  as  they  were 
before  with  one  exception.  Over  the  Texas  panhandle,  winds  exceed  13  ms*'.  This  area  of 
the  grid  is  located  near  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  850  mb  level  is  very  close  to  the  surface 
here.  The  pressure  gradient  does  not  support  these  stronger  winds.  That  is,  the  winds  here 
are  supergeostrophic.  Thus,  these  winds  are  indicative  of  a  mature  LLJ  wherein  inertial- 
advective  effects  dominate.  From  all  of  the  available  RAOB  observations.  Figure  3.11 
shows  the  only  area  where  a  classic  inertially-driven  LU  might  exist. 

At  700  mb  (Fig.  3.12),  the  pressure  pattern  again  shows  the  structure  indicative  of 
LLJ  formation  as  described  by  Wexler  (1961).  Anticyclonic  patterns  dominate.  The  short¬ 
wave  trough,  apparent  at  850  mb,  cannot  be  seen  here.  The  flow  here  is  zonal  in  nature. 
The  700  mb  level  does  not  show  much  change  in  the  Great  Plains  throughout  the  48  hour 
period.  By  OOOOZ  17  August  the  pressure  gradient  remains  the  same  in  the  Texas  - 
Oklahoma  area  (see  Fig.  3.13).  This  is  a  clear  indication  of  weak  forcing  during  this 
summertime  weather  event. 

The  500  mb  level  (not  shown)  provides  little  additional  synoptic  information.  Here 
the  pressure  pattern  can  be  broken  into  two  parts.  First,  the  anticyclonic  pattern  located  over 
the  Southeast,  and  second  the  zonal  flow  across  the  northern  tier  of  the  grid.  By  OOOOZ  16 
August  the  500  mb  geopotential  heights  reveal  a  short-wave  trough  in  the  Nebraska  area  (not 
shown).  More  on  this  will  be  discussed  in  Section  3.3. 
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Figure  3.12.  950815/0000  700mb  RAOB 
heights(solid,  m)  and  wind(in/s). 
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Figure  3.13.  950817/0000  700mb  RAOB 
heights(solid,  m)  and  wind(m/s). 


Along  with  the  pressure  and  wind  fields  shown,  the  200  mb  level  isotachs  are  also 
depicted  in  order  to  show  the  location  of  the  tropospheric  jet.  Figure  3.14  shows  a  similar 
height  pattern  on  the  500  mb  charts.  The  region  is  again  divided  into  two  parts:  anticyclonic 
to  the  southeast,  and  zonal  to  the  north.  The  jet,  while  weaker  than  winter  time  jets,  still 
maintains  jet  characteristics.  To  the  south  of  the  entrance  region,  is  where  the  line  of 
convection  was  found.  The  vertical  ascent  in  this  region  triggers  and  prolongs  the 
convection  here.  Twelve  hours  later  (Fig  3.15),  the  jet  entrance  region  has  moved  to  Iowa. 
By  1200Z  on  16  August,  the  tropospheric  jet  has  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  grid  and  no  longer 
plays  a  role  in  the  convection.  Again,  the  grid  domain  is  separated  into  two  wind  regimes. 

The  upper  air  analysis  can  be  summarized  in  the  following  manner.  Weak  high 
pressure  is  located  over  the  Southeast  throughout  the  period.  Shallow  troughs  moving 
zonally  across  the  northern  tier  of  the  grid.  There  is  only  a  small  hint  of  a  weak  LU  at  one 
observation.  The  upper-level  jet,  which  provides  a  sustaining  mechanism  for  the  convection, 
moves  outside  of  the  Great  Plains  by  the  end  of  the  48  hour  period. 


3.2  Comparison  of  RAOB  and  Retrieved  Mass  Fields 

In  this  section,  a  comparison  of  the  RAOB  mass  field  and  the  retrieved  mass  field  at 
multiple  levels  are  shown.  The  retrieved  mass  field  computed  here  does  not  include  any  of 
the  previously  mentioned  friction  or  smoothing  schemes.  Friction  is  assumed  to  be  zero. 
Section  3.4  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  friction.  Figure  3.16  shows  the  newly 
retrieved  geopotential  height  field  at  OOOOZ  15  August  using  the  technique  described  in 
Section  2.2.1.  The  solid  isopleths  denote  the  heights.  The  dashed  isopleths  indicate  the 
RAOB-measured  height  field  as  seen  in  Section  3.1.2  (Fig.  3.9).  The  differences  in  the 
height  are  also  shown.  By  looking  at  Figure  3.16,  it  can  be  seen  the  retrieval  process  has 
obviously  made  some  modifications  to  the  height  field.  The  most  dominant  and  persistent 
(as  will  be  seen)  difference  is  the  strengthening  of  the  anticyclone  in  the  Southeast. 
Geopotential  heights  are  now  20  m  higher  in  some  locations.  Also,  the  isopleths  which  are 
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Figure  3.14.  950815/0000  200mb  RAOB  heights(solid, 
wind(m/s),  and  isotachs  (shaded,  >30m/s,  >45m/s). 
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Figure  3.16.  950815/0000  850mb  Retrieved  heights(solid,  m), 
RAOB  heights(dashed,  m),  and  difference(shaded,  m). 


shown  exhibit  shorter  wavelengths.  This  is  due  to  a  higher  resolution  network  of 
observations  (i.e.,  the  wind  profilers).  One  such  wave  is  found  in  the  panhandles  of  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  in  Figure  3.16.  In  the  Northern  Plains,  the  effects  of  the  stronger  high 
pressure  are  also  found.  Here,  the  ridging  of  the  isopleths  are  more  well  defined. 

Three  hours  later,  in  Fig.  3.17,  the  retrieved  height  field  shows  some  interesting 
characteristics.  For  one,  a  meso-high  has  developed  in  the  panhandle  of  Texas.  Why  did 
this  occur?  Upon  taking  a  closer  look,  the  surface  charts  (e.g..  Fig  3.2)  show  a  line  of 
showers  in  this  very  area.  Also  note  the  wind  profiler  station  location  of  Vici,  Oklahoma 
(VCIO),  see  Figure  2.3.  The  rainband  has  obviously  biased  the  winds  at  VCIO  to  produce 
strong  divergence  in  this  area  resulting  in  the  meso-high.  A  similar,  but  opposite,  effect  can 
be  found  in  northeastern  Kansas. 

By  1200Z  (Fig.  3.18)  the  meso-high  at  850  mb  still  remains  but  has  weakened. 
Mesoscale  waves  still  persist  throughout  the  domain,  but  overall  the  height  field  still  only 
increases  the  intensity  of  the  synoptic  high  pressure  in  the  Southeast.  After  this  time,  the 
850  mb  charts  show  no  significant  difference  throughout  the  rest  of  the  period.  The  height 
differences  remain  below  30  m. 

Figure  3.19  shows  the  700  mb  chart  at  OOOOZ  on  15  August.  Again,  the  two  pressure 
fields  can  be  seen.  The  anticyclone  in  the  Southeast  is  ever-present  and  its  height  has 
strengthened  in  the  new  retrieved  field.  The  zonal  flow  in  the  northern  tier  also  shows  no 
surprises.  The  largest  differences  occur  in  northwest  Iowa  where  the  boundary  of  the  two 
flow  regimes  meet.  Here,  the  retrieved  field  maintains  higher  heights  for  the  profiler  winds, 
and  their  resulting  divergence  produces  this  outcome.  The  dual  pattern  fields  are  also 
apparent  at  500  mb  (see  Fig.  3.20).  Again,  the  height  differences  are  no  larger  than  30  m. 

Largely,  the  temperature  fields  are  in  agreement  and  show  no  significant  features. 
Figure  3.21  shows  the  850  mb  temperature  field  at  OOOOZ  15  August.  Again,  the  RAOB 
isotherms  are  dashed  and  the  retrieved  isotherms  are  solid.  The  differences  between  the  two 
are  shown  with  shading.  The  differences  are  rarely  above  4°C.  The  large  continuous 
isotherm  shown  in  Figure  3.21  indicates  a  rather  uniform  temperature  field  across  the  entire 
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Figure  3.17.  950815/0300  850mb  Retrieved  heigh 
RAOB  heights(dashed,  m),  and  difference(s 
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Figure  3.20.  950816/0000  SOOmb  Retrieved  heights(solid,  m), 
RAOB  heights(dashed,  m),  and  difference(shaded,  m). 


3.21.  950815/0000  850mb  Retrieved  temps. (solid,  K) 
RAOB  tmps. (dashed,  K),  and  difference(shaded,  K). 


grid.  This  field  shows  up  throughout  the  period  and  appears  at  all  levels.  With  no  strong 
fronts  within  the  grid,  this  is  no  surprise.  The  stronger  temperature  gradients  and  larger 
differences  along  the  western  boundary  are  indicative  of  problems  of  resolving  the 
temperature  field  within  the  mountains  where  profilers  are  sparse  and  the  lowest  measuring 
level  is  too  high.  Throughout  the  48  hour  period  the  850  mb  temperature  changes  little,  thus 
no  other  figures  of  temperature  are  shown. 

Some  700  mb  and  500  mb  temperature  charts  for  the  period  are  shown  in  Figures 
3.22  and  3.23.  Little  temperature  gradient  exists  and  the  differences  are  again  small.  Note 
the  effect  of  the  mountains  can  still  be  seen  at  700  mb  but  disappear  at  500  mb. 

In  summary,  the  results  of  the  retrieval  process  are  encouraging.  The  retrieved  mass 
fields,  while  modified,  generally  agree  with  the  RAOB  mass  fields.  The  finer  spatial  and 
temporal  resolution  shows  many  new  mesoscale  features  not  normally  seen  from  ambient 
observational  equipment.  Finally  in  Figure  3.24,  a  smoothed  mass  field  was  produced  to 
show  the  effects  of  smoothing.  A  9-point  smoother  was  employed.  The  un-smoothed 
equivalent  of  these  fields  can  be  found  in  Figures  3.19  and  3.22. 


3.3  Development  of  the  Low>Level  Jet  as  Diagnosed  from  Profiler  Winds 

This  section  examines  the  formation  of  LLJs  during  the  48  hour  period  and  the 
forcing  mechanisms  behind  the  development  employing  the  profiler  wind  fields.  Figure  3.25 
shows  the  900  mb  analysis  of  the  profiler-induced  winds  in  the  southern  Great  Plains  at 
OOOOZ  on  15  August.  The  winds  here  are  generally  below  10  m  s'*  with  a  small  maximum 
located  over  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  This  region  is  near  a  large  rise 
in  the  surface  elevation.  The  mountain  surfaces  are  acting  as  a  baroclinic  mechanism,  thus 
increasing  the  winds.  This  shows  a  hint  of  the  situation  required  for  LLJ  development  as 
described  by  Wexler  (1967).  Recalling  from  Section  1.2,  Wexler  described  a  synoptic 
pattern  conducive  for  LLJ  development  but  did  not  mention  any  baroclinic  forcing 
mechanisms  for  LLJ  acceleration.  Figure  3.25  shows  the  Wexler  pattern  of  Bermuda  High 
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Figure  3.22.  950815/0000  700mb  Retrieved  temps. (solid,  K), 
RAOB  tmps. (dashed,  K),  and  difference(shaded,  K). 


3.23.  950815/0000  500mb  Retrieved  temps. (solid,  K), 
RAOB  Imps. (dashed,  K),  and  difference(shaded,  K). 


815/0000  700mb  Retrieved  heig 
d  tmps. (dashed,  K)  using  a  smo^ 
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Figure  3.25.  950815/0000  900mb  Profiler  winds(m/s), 
isotachs(solid,  m/s),  and  maximum  wind  location. 


winds  and  curvature  near  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  850  mb  analysis 
at  0200Z,  shown  in  Figure  3.26,  also  shows  a  Wexler  formation  regime.  Here,  the  winds  do 
have  speeds  reaching  15  m  s'*  which  are  very  near  thunderstorms  in  Texas.  These  stronger 
winds  are  converging  into  the  convective  line  of  showers  located  here. 

Four  hours  later,  at  0400Z,  the  900  mb  winds  show  a  small  increase  in  speed  in 
central  Oklahoma  and  eastern  Texas  (see  Fig.  3.27).  These  winds  would  be  classified  as  a 
Criterion  0  LU  by  Bonner  (1968).  The  line  of  showers  remains  to  the  west  of  the  large 
speed  gradient  which  is  the  signal  of  a  weak  LLJ.  At  850  mb,  the  15  m  s'*  maximum  is  still 
present  at  0300Z,  but  has  decreased  in  its  aerial  extent.  By  0400Z  (Fig  3.28)  the  wind 
maximum  has  gone  and  a  new  phenomenon  has  started  to  form  in  the  same  region  of  the 
maximum.  This  was  discussed  in  the  previous  section.  The  cold  air  outflow  of  the 
thunderstorms  in  the  area  have  influenced  the  wind  field  and  have  thus  caused  a  meso-high 
to  form.  The  thunderstorm  outflow  region  can  be  seen  as  anticyclonic  flow  vectors  over  the 
Texas  panhandle  in  Figure  3.28.  Also,  note  the  5  m  s'*  isotach  in  the  900  mb  chart.  Here 
the  outflow  represents  an  area  of  weaker  wind  speeds.  In  fact  by  0500Z,  the  area  of 
maximum  winds  has  decreased  in  aerial  extent  in  this  region.  The  line  of  thunderstorms  has 
inhibited  the  growth  of  the  LLJ. 

As  the  night  progresses,  weakened  LLJs  never  reach  Criterion  1.  The  850  mb  surface 
at  0800Z  in  Figure  3.29  shows  only  weak  areas  of  a  LLJ  signal  in  northeastern  Missouri. 
Even  when  the  storm  activity  has  died  down  at  lOOOZ,  the  900  mb  chart  only  has  a  weak 
Criterion  0  LU  (Fig.  3.30).  By  this  time,  the  night  has  progressed  too  far  for  any  further  LU 
enhancement.  Mitchell  et  el.  (1995)  discussed  this  veiy  result  when  they  stated:  the 
acceleration  of  the  LU  can  be  viewed  in  a  Lagrangian  sense;  that  is,  strong  LUs  develop 
because  air  parcels  accelerate  as  they  travel  along  in  the  LU  rather  than  strong  LUs  being 
formed  in  situ.  After  the  storms  have  inhibited  LLJ  growth  due  to  the  terrain  baroclinic 
effects  as  well  as  inertial-advective  effects,  no  time  exists  for  the  acceleration  of  the  LU 
during  the  stable  PBL  before  the  da3Atime  mixing  produces  a  convective  PBL.  Figure  3.31 
affirms  the  destruction  of  the  weak  LLJ  signals.  Here,  only  a  Criterion  0  signal  can  be  found 
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Figure  3.26.  950815/0200  850mb  Profiler  winds(m/s), 
isotachs(solid,  m/s),  WX,  and  maximum  wind  location. 
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Figure  3.28.  950815/0400  850mb  Profiler  winds(m/s), 
isotachs(solid,  m/s),  WX,  and  maximum  wind  location 
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Figure  3.29.  950815/0800  850inb  Profiler  winds( 
isotachs(solid,  m/s),  and  maximum  wind  locati 


jure  3.31.  950815/1400  900mb  Profiler  winds(m/ 
isotachs(solid,  m/s),  and  maximum  wind  location 


in  the  Red  River  Valley  as  the  wind  speeds  have  diminished  from  the  earlier  morning’s 
speeds. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  daylight  hours  of  15  August,  the  wind  speeds  remain 
weak.  The  Criterion  0  signal  in  northeastern  Oklahoma  remains  weak  and  does  not 
intensify.  By  OOOOZ  on  16  August  the  synoptic  situation  is  more  favorable  for  T.TJ 
formation  due  to  the  fact  that  the  convection  is  weaker  and  is  located  further  north  than  the 
night  before  (Fig.  3.32).  Again,  the  winds  at  900  mb  are  showing  a  pattern  similar  to  what 
Wexler  (1967)  discussed.  At  700  mb,  the  winds  also  show  a  max  in  the  Oklahoma-Kansas 
area  at  OlOOZ  on  16  August  (Fig.  3.33).  What  is  causing  this  early-evening  maximum  in 
wind  speeds  with  larger  vertical  extent  (900  mb  to  700  mb)  to  occur?  Looking  at  the 
retrieved  heights  and  winds  during  this  period  reveal  a  short-wave  trough  in  the  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Missouri  area  at  500  mb  (Fig.  3.34).  Here,  the  winds  show  a  small  jet 
appearance  just  ahead  of  the  trough.  This  leads  to  the  belief  that  a  transverse-ageostrophic 
circulation  may  be  the  cause  of  this  weaker  LU. 

A  cross  section  taken  from  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska  (BFF)  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
(TYS)  at  1800Z  on  15  August  is  done  to  show  the  stmcture  of  the  500  mb  jet  and  the 
associated  ageostrophic  motions  (Fig.  3.35).  The  city  locations  are  indicated  in  Figure  3.34. 
Notice  that  the  330  K  isentrope  slopes  downward  from  western  Nebraska  to  eastern  Kansas. 
This  indicates  cold  air  to  the  northwest  of  the  jet  entrance  region  and  warm  air  to  the 
southeast.  The  ageostrophic  wind  vectors  generally  indicate  ascent  and  a  northwestward 
orientation  around  the  middle  of  the  cross  section.  This  is  where  the  circulation  contour 
(dotted  in  Figure  3.35)  is  located  just  below  500  mb  over  Kansas  City.  This  indicates  ascent 
within  the  right  rearward  quadrant  of  the  midtropospheric  jet  streak  oriented  from  Illinois  to 
Arkansas  as  seen  in  Figure  3.34.  This  ascent  is  generally  centered  around  Kansas  City  and 
the  wind  fields  beneath  this  feature  indicate  a  relative  maximum  entering  into  the  ascent 
zone  from  700  mb  through  500  mb.  Underneath  the  ascent,  an  area  of  pressure  falls  exist 
(see  the  isallobaric  winds  in  Fig.  3.36)  resulting  in  deep  LLJ  feeding  into  the  right  entrance 
region  of  the  streak  located  just  to  the  southeast  of  the  circulation  center.  This  500  mb 
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Figure  3.32.  950816/0000  900mb  Profiler  winds(iii/s), 
isotachs(solid,  m/s),  WX,  and  maximum  wind  location. 
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Figure  3.33.  950816/0000  700mb  Profiler  winds(m/s), 
isotachs(solid,  m/s),  WX,  and  maximum  wind  location. 
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Figure  3.34.  950816/0300  500mb  Retrieved  heights(solid, 
winds,  speed(shaded,  >10m/s),  and  station  locations. 


winds 
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trough  and  its  associated  transverse  ageostrophic  LLJ  continue  to  exist  until  0300Z  on  16 
August. 

By  0400Z  the  900  mb  chart  (not  shown)  reveals  a  promising  extension  of  the  10  m  s'* 
isotach  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  convective  activity  in  the  area.  By 
0500Z,  the  15  m  s'*  isotach  has  formed  over  central  Oklahoma  at  both  900  mb  and  850  mb 
(see  Figs.  3.37  and  3.38).  The  10  m  s'*  region  has  also  pushed  further  north  and  now 
extends  from  Texas  to  Iowa  enlarging  the  coverage  of  the  main  LU  signal  for  16  August. 

At  0700Z  on  16  August,  the  LU  has  reached  its  maximum  speed  of  19  m  s'*.  This 
makes  the  main  LU  a  Criterion  2  (nearly  Criterion  3)  by  the  Bonner  (1968)  scale.  Figure 
3.39  shows  the  extent  of  the  LLJ  at  900  mb.  Here,  the  convection  is  quite  weak.  Notice  the 
strong  speed  gradient  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  LU  as  it  reaches  the  upslope  region 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Also,  the  simplistic  description  of  a  sheet-like  form  for  the  LU  is 
apparent.  The  surface  winds  below  the  LU  core  are  at  or  below  5  m  s'*.  At  850  mb  the 
speeds  are  above  15  m  s'*  in  the  900  mb  core  region  (see  Fig.  3.40).  In  Figure  3.41,  the  750 
mb  winds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  LU  are  around  10  ms'*  showing  a  definite  decrease  in  the 
wind  speed  in  the  vertical. 

By  looking  at  a  vertical  cross  sectional  slice  through  the  LU,  a  different  perspective 
of  the  LU  can  be  seen.  In  Figure  3.42  the  slice  starts  at  Garden  City,  Kansas  (GCK)  and 
finishes  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri  (TBN).  The  city  locations  are  indicated  in  Figure 
3.39.  The  Criterion  2  LU  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  cross  section.  Notice  the  jet  core 
appearance  of  the  isotachs  similar  to  that  of  a  deep  tropospheric  jet.  Another  scalar  which 
has  similar  patterns  is  the  velocity  divergence.  Figure  3.43  shows  the  divergence  around  the 
900  mb  LU.  The  entrance  region  of  the  classic  LU  shows  strong  convergence  (opposite  of 
divergence)  and  the  exit  region  shows  strong  divergence. 

So  what  causes  this  Criterion  2  LLJ  to  form?  Is  it  any  stronger  than  the  ambient 
geostrophic  winds?  Figure  3.44  shows  the  linearly-interpolated  RAOB  observed  winds  at 
0700Z  at  850  mb.  These  winds  are  obviously  much  weaker  than  the  profiler-enhanced  wind 
field.  In  Figure  3.45  the  geopotential  heights  are  used  to  calculate  the  geostrophic  winds. 
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Figure  3.38.  950816/0500  850mb  Profiler  winds(in/s), 
isotachs(solid,  m/s),  and  maximum  wind  location. 
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m/s),  station 
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Figure  3.40.  950816/0700  850mb  Profiler  winds(m/s), 
isotachs(solid,  m/s),  and  maximum  wind  location. 
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Figure  3.41.  950816/0700  750mb  Profiler  winds(m/s), 
isotachs(solid,  m/s),  and  maximum  wind  location. 


"'igure  3.42.  950816/0700  Garden  City(GCK)  to  Ft  Leonard 
Wood(TBN)  vertical  cross  section,  isotachs(solid,  m/s). 


1 


(shaded,  >13m/s,  >17m/s),  divergence(solid,  *  10**6/s**2), 
and  con vergence(dashed,  *  10**6/s**2). 
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Figure  3.44.  950816/0700  850mb  ROAB  winds(m/s). 
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Figure  3.45.  950816/0700  85 
and  speed  difference  fro 


This  shows  just  what  the  speed  should  be  under  typical  quasi-geostrophic  flow  usually  found 
in  the  middle  troposphere.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  LLJ,  the  winds  do  not  exceed  12  m  s‘‘.  The 
isopleths  shown  are  the  differences  calculated  by  subtracting  the  profiler  wind  speeds  from 
the  geostrophic  wind  speeds.  There  is  obviously  quite  a  difference  in  the  speeds  around  the 
classic  LLJ  in  western  Oklahoma.  What  are  the  forcing  mechanisms  which  cause  this  speed 
enhancement? 

In  order  to  see  some  of  the  mechanisms  at  work,  a  look  back  at  the  beginning  of  the 
review  period,  OOOOZ  on  15  August,  is  needed.  Figure  3.46  shows  two  parameters.  The 
contour  is  the  200  mb  isotach  at  30  m  s‘*  intervals.  This  shows  the  location  of  the  upper- 
level  jet.  It  is  shown  here  that  the  jet  entrance  region  lies  over  eastern  Wyoming.  Figure 
3.46  also  displays  the  ageostrophic  wind  at  900  mb  defined  as: 

V»=V-V^.  (15) 

Near  the  entrance  region,  there  is  a  transverse  ageostrophic  circulation  signal  in  the  wind 
field  as  described  by  theory  (e.g.,  Uccellini  and  Johnson  1979)  (see  Fig.  3.46).  This 
northwesterly  wind  (low-level  return  branch  circulation)  in  southeastern  Wyoming  is 
obviously  in  opposition  to  any  LU  formation.  In  Section  1.2  the  forcing  mechanism  related 
to  LLJ  formation  discusses  the  exit  region  of  the  upper-level  jet.  As  just  shown  in  Section 
3.1.2,  the  jet  moves  outside  of  the  grid  as  the  time  progresses.  No  jet  exit  region  exists  over 
the  LLJ  area.  Thus,  the  classical  transverse  ageostrophic  circulation  as  described  by 
Uccellini  and  Johnson  is  not  the  cause  of  the  LLJ  formation  in  the  Texas-Oklahoma-Kansas 
area  on  the  morning  of  16  August. 

The  ageostrophic  winds  are  still  beneficial  to  this  case  study,  however.  Fast  and 
McCorcle  (1990)  describe  it  best:  During  the  day,  an  ageostrophic  upslope  component  is 
induced  producing  easterly  winds  near  the  surface  due  to  differential  heating  across  the 
slope;  the  magnitude  of  this  upslope  wind  depends  on  the  slope  of  the  terrain.  Near  sunset, 
the  upslope  wind  decreases  as  the  temperature  difference  is  reduced  across  the  slope.  The 
Coriolis  force  acts  to  turn  the  ageostrophic  component  to  the  right,  producing  southerly 
winds  some  time  during  the  night.  In  addition,  the  higher  slopes  cool  faster  at  night,  forcing 
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Figure  3.46.  950815/0000  900mb  Ageostrophic  winds(m/s), 
and  200inb  isotachs(solid,  m/s). 


a  downslope  ageostrophic  component  that  increases  during  the  night.  This  can  affect  the 
magnitude  and  rate  of  rotation  of  the  supergeostrophic  wind  if  the  slope  of  the  terrain  is 
significant.  In  Figure  3.46,  the  OOOOZ  15  August  sunset  ageostrophic  winds  in  central  Texas 
are  definitely  showing  an  upslope  component.  This  can  also  be  seen  in  Figure  3.47  during 
the  day  in  the  area  where  there  will  be  strong  LLJ  development.  The  opposite  effect  of 
downslope  winds  can  also  be  observed  during  this  period  (Figs.  3.48  and  3.49)  in  the  central 
Oklahoma  area. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  ageostrophic  winds  are  indicative  of  a  temperature  gradient 
near  and  just  above  the  surface  on  sloped  terrain.  Figures  3.50  and  3.51  show  MASS  model 
simulated  output  of  the  temperature  at  OOOOZ  (daytime)  and  1200Z  (nighttime)  on  16 
August,  respectively  at  900  mb.  A  weak,  but  opposite,  temperature  gradient  can  be  found  in 
these  figures.  This  is  representative  of  the  baroclinicity  effects  discussed  in  Section  1.2.  In 
that  section,  the  dynamical  concept  of  an  inertial  oscillation  was  also  reviewed.  Blackadar 
(1957)  described  a  rotating  wind  in  the  clockwise  direction  for  the  beginning  of  LU 
formation.  Figure  3.52  depicts  this  feature  by  showing  the  change  in  the  wind  direction  at 
four  stations  in  and  around  the  classic  nocturnal  LLJ.  This  sort  of  chart  could  not  have  been 
produced  with  any  accuracy  if  only  RAOB  winds  were  used.  The  addition  of  wind  profilers 
is  very  crucial  for  the  study  of  LLJs.  The  station  PNC,  located  in  northern  Oklahoma,  also 
shows  the  oscillation  effect  for  a  single  station  (Fig.  3.53).  By  observing  the  isotachs  and  the 
wind  barbs  at  the  900  mb  and  850  mb  levels,  the  rotation  of  the  winds  is  seen. 

The  combined  effects  of  the  inertial  oscillation  and  baroclinicity  are  both  forcing 
functions  acting  in  the  development  and  continuation  of  the  classic  Criterion  2  LLJ.  The 
theories  of  both  can  be  observed  in  the  figures  provided  here.  Wexler’s  theory,  while 
beneficial  because  it  lays  out  a  favorable  synoptic  situation,  cannot  fully  explain  the  diurnal 
period  of  the  LLJ.  With  differential  heating  of  a  sloped  terrain  (an  obviously  diurnal  effect) 
the  forces  are  put  into  motion  for  the  development  of  a  classic  LU. 

By  lOOOZ  on  16  August,  the  LU  is  still  apparent,  although  it  is  slightly  weaker  (Figs. 
3.54  and  3.55).  The  jet  has  also  moved  gradually  to  the  north  and  east  as  is  generally 
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Figure  3.48.  950815/1200  900mb  Ageostrophic  winds(m/s), 
and  200mb  isotachs(solid,  m/s). 
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Figure  3.51.  9508 16/0000F012  900mb  Surface(thick  solid) 

and  temperature(solid,  K). 
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Figure  3.53.  950816/00-17/01  Winds(m/s)  and  isotachs(solid,  m/s)  at  PNC. 
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Figure  3.54.  950816/1000  900mb  Profiler  winds(m/s), 
isotachs(solid,  m/s),  and  maximum  wind  location. 
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Figure  3.55.  950816/1000  850mb  Profiler  winds(m/s), 
isotachs(solid,  m/s),  and  maximum  wind  location. 


observed  (Mitchell  et  el.  1995).  At  1200Z,  the  900  mb  wind  chart  shows  the  LLT  weakening 
and  spreading  out  (Fig.  3.56).  This  is  the  time  the  RAOB  network  observed  a  hint  of  a  LLJ 
(see  Fig.  3.11).  Notice  the  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  LLJ  and  the  speed  gradients 
provided  by  the  profiler  network  over  the  RAOB  network.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  LLJ 
diminishes  is  a  similar  fashion  to  the  previous  day  (Fig.  3.57). 


3.4  The  Effects  of  Friction 


Frictional  stresses  which  were  added  to  the  divergence  equation  did  not  produce 
significant  changes  to  the  mass  field  for  this  experiment.  When  Term  1 1  was  added  to  Eq. 
(10),  the  height  differences  between  friction  and  no-friction  cases  was  no  more  than  4  m.  In 
fact,  the  average  difference  was  closer  to  <  1  m.  For  example.  Figure  3.58  shows  the  height 
field  and  its  friction-added  height  field  at  0800Z  on  15  August  at  900  mb.  The  difference  is 
calculated  and  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  For  this  time,  the  Rayleigh  friction  scheme  was 
used  for  a  nighttime  PBL  case  (see  Section  2.2.2). 

Other  times  showed  similar  results.  Before  these  are  shown,  though,  a  scale  analysis 
of  the  individual  terms  is  conducted  to  see  explicitly  the  impact  of  Term  11.  This  was  done 
by  taking  the  average  of  the  absolute  value  of  each  term  for  a  specific  area  within  the  grid. 
The  area  used  is  the  same  as  used  for  the  LLJ  analysis  (see  Fig.  3.39).  This  area  consisted  of 
644  grid  points  for  each  vertical  level.  Table  6  shows  the  average  values  for  two  nocturnal 
PBL  times  at  four  levels.  These  two  cases  were  calculated  assuming  no  friction  (i.e..  Term 
11=0).  Each  value  has  been  multiplied  by  the  grid  spacing  squared  and  divided  by  the 
gravity  or. 


Term  shown  =  Actual  value 


Note  that  Terms  1,  4,  and  5  are  zero  at  the  lowest  level.  This  is  because  these  terms 
include  w  which  has  been  assumed  to  be  zero  at  the  vertical  boundaries  (i.e.,  900  mb  and  100 
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Figure  3.56.  950816/1200  900mb  Profiler  winds(m/s), 
isotachs(solid,  m/s),  and  maximum  wind  location. 
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Figure  3.57.  950816/1800  900mb  Profiler  winds(m/s), 
isotachs(solid,  m/s),  and  maximum  wind  location. 
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Figure  3.58.  950815/0800  900nib  No  friction  heights(solid,  m), 
with  friction(dashed,  m),  and  difference(dotted,  m),  Mu=. 00001. 


mb).  Term  1 1  is,  of  course,  zero  for  no-friction  cases.  It  can  be  clearly  seen  Terms  1,  2,  9, 
and  10  are  the  dominant  terms  here. 


Table  6  Averages  of  terms  for  a  nocturnal  PBL  with  no  frictional  stresses 


1  15  August,  1995  0900Z  I 

BSl 

.000 

.410 

.251 

.000 

.000 

.171 

.001 

.013 

.493 

.677 

.000 

.545 

.392 

.162 

.068 

.012 

.132 

.001 

.016 

.450 

.774 

.000 

.489 

.434 

.287 

.272 

.075 

.189 

.002 

.013 

.644 

1.090 

.000 

MS 

.323 

.282 

.073 

.227 

.056 

.116 

.002 

.014 

.457 

.650 

.000 

1  16  August,  1995  0700Z  I 

.000 

.577 

.302 

.000 

.000 

.197 

.001 

.015 

.600 

.857 

.000 

850  mb 

.425 

.391 

.117 

.054 

.011 

.122 

.002 

.021 

.486 

.733 

.000 

.460 

.488 

.327 

.258 

.073 

.190 

.001 

.014 

.561 

.979 

.000 

?i0Q'-mb*' 

.337 

.312 

.098 

.249 

.067 

.156 

.001 

.017 

.542 

.671 

.000 

Table  7  now  includes  the  effects  of  frictional  stresses  in  the  divergence  calculations. 
Here,  the  drag  coefficient  scheme  is  used  with  Cd  =  1.3x10'^  and  Zj  =  300  m.  All  of  the 
terms  with  the  exception  of  10  and  1 1  remain  the  same.  The  value  of  Term  1 1  is  at  least  two 
orders  of  magnitude  smaller  than  the  dominant  terms  in  the  divergence  equation.  Thus,  its 
effect  is  rather  small. 

On  a  similar  note.  Table  8  shows  the  values  of  the  terms  one  hour  earlier.  Here,  the 
Rayleigh  friction  scheme  is  used  to  calculate  the  frictional  stresses.  The  terms  are  of  similar 
relative  magnitude.  Friction  again  is  much  smaller  than  the  rest  of  the  terms  in  this  case. 

With  these  small  values  for  Term  1 1,  what  will  the  impact  be  on  the  retrieved  height 
field?  Figure  3.58  already  showed  one  example.  Figure  3.59  shows  an  example  using  the 
Rayleigh  friction  scheme  at  0600Z  on  16  August  at  900  mb.  Notice  the  largest  differences  in 
the  height  field  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  LLJ  (see  the  previous  section).  This  makes  sense, 
for  where  the  wind  speeds  are  greater,  the  value  of  Term  11  will  be  larger.  Using  the  other 
friction  parameterization,  the  drag  coefficient,  produces  different  results  as  seen  in  Figure 
3.60.  Here  the  height  differences  are  more  widespread  over  the  grid  domain  with  the  largest 
being  in  the  mid-Texas  area. 
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Figure  3.59.  950816/0600  900mb  No  friction  heights(solid,  m), 
with  friction(dashed,  m),  and  difference(dotted,  m),  Mu=. 00001. 
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Figure  3.60.  950816/0700  900mb  No  friction  heights(solid,  m), 
with  friction(dashed,  m),  and  difference(dotted,  m), 

Cd=.0013  and  Zi=300m. 


Table  7  Averages  of  terms  for  a  nocturnal  PBL  using  drag  parameterization 


IfcBiMillliMiaiiBilliiiaifflEMiiliiMiiiifiM 

1  15  August,  1995  0900Z  | 

.000 

.410 

.251 

.000 

.000 

.171 

.001 

.013 

.493 

.676 

.004 

.545 

.392 

.162 

.068 

.012 

.132 

.001 

.016 

.450 

.774 

.000 

na 

.489 

.434 

.287 

.272 

.075 

.189 

.002 

.013 

.644 

1.089 

.000 

[500  mtt 

.323 

.282 

.073 

.227 

.056 

.116 

.002 

.014 

.457 

.650 

.000 

1  16  August,  1995  0700Z  I 

.000 

.577 

.302 

.000 

.000 

.197 

.001 

.015 

.600 

.856 

.005 

.425 

.391 

.117 

.054 

.011 

.122 

.002 

.021 

.486 

.733 

.000 

1  IQQtdtyi 

.460 

.488 

.327 

.258 

.073 

.190 

.001 

.014 

.561 

.979 

.000 

.337 

.312 

.098 

.249 

.067 

.156 

.001 

.017 

.542 

.671 

.000 

Table  8  Averages  of  terms  for  a  nocturnal  PBL  using  Rayleigh  friction 


IMSM— i— fl 

1  15  August.  1995  0800Z  I 

BB 

.000 

.355 

.192 

.000 

.000 

.142 

.001 

.011 

.480 

.615 

.023 

.466 

.301 

.131 

.062 

.013 

.114 

.002 

.014 

.436 

.719 

.008 

iroO.mBe; 

.453 

.473 

.288 

.281 

.076 

.217 

.002 

.013 

.699 

1.159 

.000 

.293 

.253 

.086 

.283 

.054 

.128 

.002 

.014 

.487 

.669 

.000 

1  16  August,  1995  0600Z  | 

.000 

.508 

.258 

.000 

.000 

.231 

.001 

.014 

.614 

.859 

.031 

%50inb. 

.401 

.390 

.115 

.052 

.010 

.113 

.002 

.020 

.448 

.690 

.009 

'300 

.377 

.488 

.325 

.262 

.056 

.161 

.001 

.014 

.559 

.937 

.000 

.297 

.306 

.093 

.320 

.109 

.145 

.001 

.016 

.563 

.767 

.000 

All  of  the  previous  examples  and  tables  have  been  for  the  nocturnal  PBL.  The 
original  goal  of  this  study  was  to  analyze  the  effects  of  friction  in  the  divergence  equation  for 
a  LU  scenario.  It  can  now  be  seen  that  this  effect  is  minimal.  The  inclusion  of  the  daylight 
hours  was  done  to  enhance  the  detail  in  this  study.  What  effect  does  a  mixed  PBL  have? 

As  with  the  nocturnal  PBL,  a  scale  analysis  was  performed  to  see  the  effects  of  the 
individual  terms  in  the  divergence  equation.  Table  9  shows  similar  data  as  that  of  Table  6 
but  for  two  mixed  layer  PBLs.  The  terms  here  are  again  of  the  same  relative  magnitudes  and 
showing  zero  values  at  the  same  places. 
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Table  9  Averages  of  terms  for  a  mixed  PBL  with  no  frictional  stresses 


1  15  August,  1995  1900Z  I 

i9Q0‘mb 

.000 

.206 

.108 

.000 

.000 

.099 

.001 

.008 

.379 

.456 

.000 

■®50rmbr 

.367 

.215 

.064 

.028 

.007 

.063 

.002 

.012 

.330 

.570 

.000 

.271 

.383 

.147 

.218 

.058 

.018 

.486 

.690 

.000 

.goo  mb. 

.319 

.280 

.116 

.353 

.108 

.119 

.001 

.020 

.442 

.753 

.000 

1  16  August,  1995  21 OOZ  I 

900  mb 

.000 

.329 

.207 

.000 

.000 

.125 

.002 

.008 

.385 

.529 

.000 

'Wmb.,- 

.415 

.360 

.171 

.049 

.011 

.088 

.002 

.014 

.442 

.781 

.000 

Soa« 

.280 

.291 

.116 

.173 

.062 

.106 

.002 

.020 

.437 

.638 

.000 

HiHI 

.271 

.244 

.074 

.219 

.066 

.112 

.001 

.018 

.0462 

.571 

.000 

Table  10  is  similar  to  Table  7  except  this  is  for  a  dajrtime  PBL.  Table  1 1  and  Table  8 
are  also  similar  in  this  respect.  During  the  daytime  (i.e..  Tables  10  and  11),  the  values  of 
friction  have  been  increased.  This,  of  course,  goes  along  with  theory  and  observations. 
With  short-wave  radiational  heating  of  the  earth’s  surface  comes  an  increase  in  the  turbulent 
kinetic  energy.  This  energy  is  the  foundation  of  the  frictional  stresses  discussed  here.  The 
friction  averages  for  the  daytime  using  the  drag  coefficient  have  the  largest  values.  That  is, 
they  affect  the  retrieval  process  the  most.  Figures  3.61  and  3.62  show  these  largest 
achievable  height  differences.  The  latter,  2100Z  on  16  August,  shows  that  friction  weakens 
both  the  high  pressure  in  Texas  and  the  trough  in  the  Nebraska,  South  Dakota  area.  The 
highest  obtainable  difference  here  is  less  than  2  m.  When  the  parameterization  is  grossly 
increased  above  theoretical  values  by  halving  the  boundary  layer  height,  the  maximum 
height  difference  obtained  is  still  no  more  than  4  m.  Table  10  shows  some  minor  influence 
of  the  friction  at  the  700  mb  level.  This  is  because  the  mixed  layer  reaches  this  level  in  the 
higher  elevations  in  the  western  part  of  the  grid.  Figure  3.63  shows  the  impact  to  the  height 
field  at  2100Z  16  August  at  700  mb. 
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Figure  3.61,  950815/1900  900mb  No  friction  heights(solid,  m), 
with  friction(dashed,  m),  and  difference(dotted,  m), 

Cd  =  .01  and  Zi  =  1500m. 
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Figure  3.62.  950816/2100  850mb  No  friction  heights(solid, 
with  friction(dashed,  m),  and  difference(dotted,  m), 

Cd=.01  and  Zi=1500m. 
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Figure  3.63.  950816/2100  700mb  No  friction  heights(solid,  m), 
with  friction(dashed,  m),  and  difference(dotted,  m), 

Cd=.01  and  Zi=1500m. 


Table  10  Averages  of  terms  for  a  mixed  PBL  using  drag  parameterization 
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1-  Jl'  1 

1  15  August,  1995  1900Z  I 
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.108 
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.001 
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.379 
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.367 
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.486 

.690 

.001 

.319 
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.116 

.353 
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.001 
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.442 

.753 

.000 

1  16  August,  1995  2100Z  I 

.000 

.329 

.207 
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.000 

.125 

.002 

.008 

.385 

.517 

.040 

.415 

.360 

.171 

.049 

.011 

.088 

.002 

.014 

.442 

.770 

.040 

pCXSiiib? 

.280 

.291 

.116 

.173 
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.106 

.002 

.020 

.437 

.638 

.002 
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.244 

.074 
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.066 

.112 

.001 

.018 
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.571 

.000 

Table  11  Averages  of  terms  for  a  mixed  PBL  using  Rayleigh  friction 


1  15  August,  1995  1800Z  I 

aOOfab: 

.000 

.207 

.109 

.000 

.000 

.101 

.001 

.009 

.386 

.440 

.021 

.313 

.223 

.088 

.028 

.008 

.075 

.002 

.014 

.076 

.576 

.014 

.263 

.384 

.171 

.183 

.056 

.113 
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.014 

.471 

.718 

.000 
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.293 

.314 

.126 

.285 

.073 

.131 
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.020 

.457 

.771 

.000 

1  16  August,  1995  2000Z  | 

S0O?nib; 
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.330 

.185 
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.119 
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.011 

.418 

.592 

.031 

§smdb-' 

.332 

.424 

.218 

.053 

.011 

.101 
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.016 

.480 

.748 

.023 

fcll*: 

.283 

.300 

.082 

.193 

.069 

.095 

.002 
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.450 

.696 

.000 

Boo  mb' 

.290 

.255 

.069 

.339 

.096 

.107 

.001 

.020 

.449 

.691 

.000 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  the  frictional  stresses  did  not  play  a  major 
role  in  the  accuracy  of  the  retrieval  process.  Term  1 1  is  too  small  to  have  an  impact.  This  is 
explained  by  several  reasons.  For  one,  the  term  is  not  only  the  friction  involved,  but  the 
divergence  of  the  friction.  This  means  the  difference  of  friction  between  grid  points  is  used 
instead  o/the  friction  itself.  Thus  the  differences  along  the  grid  may  be  very  small  and  show 
little  contribution  to  the  divergence  equation. 

Also,  this  case  study  contained  weak  flow  throughout  the  domain.  This  is  good  for 
the  retrieval  process  in  general  (see  Kuo  et  al.  1987),  but  friction  will  not  play  much  of  a  role 
here.  Bluestein  and  Crawford  (1997)  spoke  of  conditions,  however,  where  the  simple 
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parameterizations  used  in  Section  1.2  will  not  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  true  frictional 
stresses  place  upon  the  environment.  They  noted  that  in  the  vicinity  of  a  deep  convective 
layer  with  vigorous  mixing,  the  stress  associated  with  the  vertical  divergence  of  the  vertical 
gradient  of  the  horizontal  velocity  can  be  large.  This  stress  was  ignored  for  it  was  too  small 
for  this  case. 

Finally,  there  were  areas  of  strong  convection  as  seen  on  the  surface  maps.  The  scale 
size  of  58  km,  though,  was  too  large  to  detect  most  of  these  signals.  Thus  the  grid  size  was 
too  coarse  to  adequately  depict  the  smaller  frictional  stresses  that  might  be  involved  in  this 
case  study.  In  order  to  better  see  this  convection,  though,  a  higher  resolution  network  is 
needed.  Decreasing  the  grid  size  would  not  help,  though,  unless  the  data  was  there  to  help 
support  it.  Also,  more  vertical  resolution  of  wind  data  within  the  PEL  is  necessary  to  define 
the  effects  of  vertical  wind  shear  on  the  mass  field.  The  wind  profilers  used  could  not  read 
the  winds  below  500  m  AGL  where  frictional  stresses  are  larger. 


3.5  Model  Comparison 

After  the  retrieval  process  was  complete,  the  results  were  compared  to  the  model 
results.  The  MASS  model  specifics  can  be  found  in  Section  2.1.4.  In  general,  the  results  of 
the  two  height  fields  showed  desirable  agreement.  The  differences  between  the  two  fields 
usually  was  below  30  m.  At  the  initialization  period  of  the  model,  OOOOZ  on  15  and  16 
August,  the  results  were  understandably  better.  Figure  3.64  shows  the  OOOOZ  15  August  850 
mb  height  field.  The  fields  are  in  general  agreement  with  each  other.  At  700  mb,  the  two 
fields  again  agree  well  (Fig.  3.65)  except  in  the  southern  Texas  area.  Here,  the  model  shows 
a  meso-high,  this  is  probably  due  to  a  bad  RAOB  reading  in  that  area.  The  500  mb  chart 
(not  shown)  also  shows  the  two  pattern  flow  of  the  zonal  winds  in  the  north  and  the  high 
pressure  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  grid.  The  model  initialization  does  show  a  stronger 
high  pressure  with  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  15  m  greater  than  the  retrieved  heights. 
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Figure  3.64.  950815/0000  850mb  Retrieved  heights 
(solid,  m)  and  model  heights(dashed,  m). 
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Figure  3.65.  950815/0000  700mb  Retrieved  heights 
(solid,  m)  and  model  heights(dashed,  m). 


Once  the  model  integration  begins,  the  differences  between  the  model  and  retrieved 
heights  increase.  In  the  area  of  the  thunderstorm  outflow  region  discussed  earlier,  the  two 
fields  show  considerable  disparity.  Figure  3.66  shows  the  0300Z  fields  at  850  mb.  The 
retrieved  field  shows  the  meso-high  produced  by  the  thunderstorm  outflow.  The  model, 
however,  does  not.  Here,  the  model  would  seem  to  be  a  more  useful  field  for  the  general 
conditions  in  the  area.  The  retrieval  process  is  taking  one  isolated  meso-gamma  scale 
circulation  (i.e.,  the  outflow)  and  rearranging  the  height  field  too  much.  With  the  exception 
of  this  area,  the  rest  of  the  field  looks  good.  Six  hours  after  the  initialization,  the  500  mb 
chart  still  shows  favorable  agreement  with  the  model’s  high  pressure  which  remains  roughly 
15  m  greater  (Fig.  3.67).  The  trough  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  figure  is  also  in  agreement. 

By  1700Z  on  15  August,  the  850  mb  chart  still  shows  good  general  agreement  with 
each  other  (Fig.  3.68).  The  model,  though,  still  shows  higher  pressure  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  grid,  and  now  the  model’s  height  gradient  in  the  Southern  Plains  is  stronger. 
Looking  at  the  700  mb  chart  (Fig.  3.69)  shows  the  model’s  trough  is  larger  and  slower 
moving  than  the  retrieval’s  trough.  This  can  also  be  seen  at  the  500  mb  level  (Fig.  3.70).  At 
OOOOZ  on  16  August,  the  500  mb  chart,  now  reinitialized,  shows  the  trough  properly  located 
as  would  be  expected  (Fig.  3.71).  The  remainder  of  the  second  model  run  shows  minor 
differences  at  multiple  levels  (see  Figs.  3.72,  3.73,  and  3.74).  In  general,  better 
correspondence  exists  between  the  model  and  the  second  day  as  convection  is  less  important 
on  August  15  than  August  16. 

The  temperature  field  showed  good  agreement  between  the  model  and  retrieval 
process.  Figure  3.75  shows  a  t)^ical  initialization  temperature  field  at  700  mb.  The 
differences  are  no  larger  than  6  K  with  the  model  showing  warmer  tendencies.  At  500  mb 
(Figure  3.76)  the  temperatures  are  similar.  After  six  hours  of  the  model  run,  the  temperature 
field  shows  comparable  results.  Note  that  at  700  mb  the  model  shows  small  areas  of  larger 
temperature  gradients  in  the  Wyoming  area  (Fig.  3.77).  This  area  is  at  or  near  the  ground 
and  thus  radiational  cooling  is  strong  and  the  hypsometrically  derived  temperatures  will  not 
produce  this.  Diabatic  heating  during  the  day  can  also  be  seen  in  these  areas.  Above  this 
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Figure  3.66.  950815/0300  850mb  Retrieved  height 
(solid,  m)  and  model  heights(dashed,  m). 
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Figure  3.67.  950815/0600  SOOmb  Retrieved  heights 
(solid,  m)  and  model  heights(dashed,  m). 
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Figure  3.68.  950815/1700  850mb  Retrieved  heights 
(solid,  m)  and  model  heights(dashed,  m). 
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Figure  3.69.  950815/1700  700mb  Retrieved  heights 
(solid,  m)  and  model  heights(dashed,  m). 
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Figure  3.70.  950815/1700  SOOmb  Retrieved  heights 
(solid,  m)  and  model  heights(dashed,  m). 
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Figure  3.71.  950816/0000  500mb  Retrieved  heights 
(solid,  m)  and  model  heights(dashed,  m). 
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Figure  3.72.  950816/0700  850mb  Retrieved  heights 
(solid,  m)  and  model  heights(dashed,  m). 
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Figure  3.73.  950816/1200  850inb  Retrieved  heights 
(solid,  m)  and  model  heights(dashed,  m). 
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Figure  3.74.  950816/1200  SOOmb  Retrieved  heights 
(solid,  m)  and  model  heights(dashed,  m). 
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Figure  3.75.  950815/0000  700mb  Retrieved  temperatures 
(solid,  K)  and  model  temperatures(dashed,  K). 
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Figure  3.76.  950815/0000  500mb  Retrieved  temperatures 
(solid,  K)  and  model  temperatures(dashed,  K). 
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level,  the  500  mb  chart  shows  favorable  temperature  results  (Fig.  3.78).  The  rest  of  the 
model  run  has  no  significant  temperature  disparities  and  agrees  with  the  retrieval  technique 
quite  well. 

The  wind  field  produced  mixed  results.  In  general,  the  winds  were  in  agreement. 
Figure  3.79  shows  the  700  mb  winds  at  OOOOZ  on  15  August.  This  is  a  typical  initialization 
comparison.  At  500  mb,  though,  the  profiler-derived  winds  show  a  small  jetlet  running 
through  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Iowa.  The  model,  however,  does  not  pick  up  on 
this  signal  (see  Fig.  3.80).  The  winds  in  the  Texas  area  are  also  not  aligned  very  well.  This 
because  there  are  few  wind  profiler  stations  and  the  winds  are  weak  and  variable  in  this  area 
at  the  time. 

By  0400Z  the  850  mb  chart  shows  the  modeled  winds  are  producing  an  area  of 
stronger  winds  in  southern  Texas  while  the  profiler  winds  do  not  show  this  (Fig.  3.81).  Four 
hours  later,  at  0800Z  on  15  August,  the  model  winds  reveal  a  LU  throughout  Texas  (Fig. 
3.82).  The  convection  which  handicapped  the  formation  of  the  LLJ  during  this  period  has 
not  hampered  the  model  from  producing  a  LLJ.  By  14(X)Z  the  900  mb  winds  are  again  back 
in  general  agreement  with  each  other  (Fig.  3.83). 

The  next  initialization  period  shows  an  excellent  relationship  between  the  model  and 
observed  wind  fields.  The  only  discrepancy  lies  in  the  northern  Missouri  area.  By  observing 
the  surrounding  area  and  noting  the  surface  observations  at  the  time,  the  profiler  winds 
appear  to  be  influenced  by  convective  activity  and  are,  therefore,  producing  questionable 
results  (Fig.  3.84).  The  model  again  produces  a  LLJ,  this  time  with  better  accuracy  than  the 
day  before.  By  0500Z  on  16  August,  the  900  mb  wind  chart  shows  the  LUs  observed  by  the 
profilers  and  created  by  the  model  (Fig.  3.85).  By  0700Z  the  modeled  LU  has  a  larger  area 
of  extent  reaching  further  south  than  the  profiler’s  LLJ.  The  modeled  LU  is  also  a  little 
stronger  (Fig.  3.86).  At  the  750  mb  level,  both  LLJs  disappear  and  the  winds  are  again  in 
general  agreement  (Fig.  3.87).  The  modeled  LLJ  weakens  just  as  observed,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  model  shows  similar  results. 
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Figure  3.78.  950815/0600  500mb  Retrieved  temperatu 
(solid,  K)  and  model  temperatures(dashed,  K). 
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Figure  3.79.  950815/0000  700mb  Profiler  winds 
(thick,  m/s)  and  model  winds(thin,  m/s). 
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Figure  3,80.  950815/0000  500mb  Profiler  winds 
(thick,  m/s)  and  model  winds(thin,  m/s). 
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Figure  3.82.  950815/0800  850mb  Profiler  winds 
(thick,  m/s)  and  model  winds(thin,  m/s). 
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Figure  3.84.  950816/0000  900mb  Profiler  winds 
(thick,  m/s)  and  model  winds(thin,  m/s). 
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Figure  3.85.  950816/0500  900mb  Profiler  winds 
(thick,  m/s)  and  model  winds  (thin,  m/s). 
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Figure  3.86.  950816/0700  900inb  Profiler  winds 
(thick,  m/s)  and  model  winds(thin,  m/s). 
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Figure  3.87.  950816/0700  750mb  Profiler  winds 
(thick,  m/s)  and  model  winds(thin,  m/s). 


4.  Conclusion 


4.1  Summary  of  Work 

The  mass  retrieval  technique  developed  above  has  shown  some  very  positive  results. 
With  just  the  addition  of  wind  profiler  data,  a  higher  definition  mass  field  can  be  produced 
for  many  applications.  This  paper  showed  two  such  results.  First,  low-level  jets  (LLJs)  on 
15  and  16  August,  1995  in  the  Great  Plains  were  analyzed.  Second,  the  effects  of  friction  in 
the  divergence  equation  were  examined  for  one  synoptic  case  study. 

All  of  the  data  used  here  was  of  the  operational  type.  No  special  observational 
platform  or  period  was  employed.  The  combination  of  surface,  RAOB,  and  wind  profiler 
data  was  all  that  was  needed.  From  this  data,  a  new  mass  field  was  generated  using  the 
divergence  equation.  With  the  addition  of  the  wind  profiler  data,  the  upper-air  analysis  had  a 
smaller  station  separation  and  thus  the  spatial  resolution  was  better  than  just  the  current 
RAOB  network  of  observations.  Also,  the  wind  profiler  data  makes  wind  readings  every  6 
minutes  and  produces  hourly  averages  of  those  winds.  From  this  higher  temporal  resolution, 
a  mass  field  was  confidently  generated  every  hour  rather  than  the  wide-ranging  12  hours 
produced  by  the  RAOB  network.  Due  to  small  errors  in  the  profiler  observations,  the 
resulting  mass  field,  though  accurate,  was  a  little  noisy.  Smoothing  these  fields  would 
eliminate  these  concerns. 

With  this  added  resolution,  mesoscale  features  can  be  seen.  One  such  feature  was  the 
LXJ.  This  well-documented  phenomenon  is  usually  studied  during  intensive  research 
observational  periods.  The  retrieval  technique  shows  the  LLJ  can  be  seen  and  studied  by 
anyone  with  access  to  wind  profiler  information.  A  case  study  of  three  LLJ  events  were 
reviewed.  Hourly  charts  produced  by  the  wind  profilers  showed  a  new  look  at  LLJs.  Higher 
resolution  helped  at  diagnosing  the  LLJ  structure  in  both  the  vertical  as  well  as  the 
horizontal.  The  aid  of  better  resolution  made  research  of  the  LLJ  events  much  more 
practical.  The  LLJs  were  produced  by  a  combination  of  three  forcing  mechanisms.  The 
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inertial  oscillation  mechanism  was  prevalent  throughout  the  Criterion  2  LLJ  event  for  the  16 
August  1995  in  the  Oklahoma  area.  The  rotation  of  the  winds  during  the  evening  is 
consistent  with  results  from  other  research.  Also,  baroclinicity  effects  can  be  seen  during 
this  case  study.  The  sloped  terrain,  the  temperature  gradient,  and  the  ageostrophic  winds  are 
all  present  to  show  signals  of  the  baroclinic  effects.  All  of  this  forcing  produced  a  strong 
LLJ  in  the  Great  Plains.  Transverse-ageostrophic  motion  could  be  accounted  for  in  one  of 
the  LLJs. 

The  Criterion  2  LLJ  was  not,  however,  sensitive  to  frictional  stresses  in  the 
divergence  equation  in  terms  of  the  retrieved  mass  field.  The  results  during  the  daytime, 
while  slightly  more  sensitive,  still  had  similar  effects.  Two  frictional  techniques  were 
employed  in  this  study.  Both  were  equally  insignificant  in  altering  the  retrieved  mass  field 
to  any  degree.  Even  when  the  frictional  parameterizations  were  made  larger  than  normal  for 
this  case,  the  results  were  still  rather  small.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  frictional 
stresses  near  the  ground  in  the  divergence  equation  can  be  neglected  for  some  synoptic  cases 
especially  at  the  scale  of  motion  resolved  by  this  wind  profiler  network. 

Finally  the  results  of  the  mass  retrieval  were  compared  to  independently-produced 
model  output.  Overall  the  results  compared  well  with  each  other.  The  geopotential  heights 
were  on  average  less  then  15  m  apart  at  both  the  initial  hour  and  the  forecasted  hours.  Their 
flow  patterns  were  nearly  identical.  The  few  discrepancies  arose  when  the  retrieval 
technique  would  over  predict  the  height  field  when  the  profiler  winds  were  not  consistent 
with  the  surrounding  flow.  Also,  the  modeled  height  field  timing  was  slightly  in  error  after 
several  hours  of  forecast  for  an  upper-level  short-wave.  Modeled  winds  were  also  in  general 
agreement  with  the  exception  of  the  first  LLJ  event.  The  model  tended  to  over  predict  the 
strength  of  the  LLJ  while  the  observational  winds  showed  a  much  weaker  LLJ.  Convective 
parameterization  failures  in  the  model  would  explain  this.  The  temperature  results  were  in 
general  agreement  as  well. 
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4.2  Future  Work 


The  work  performed  here  has  left  many  avenues  open  for  further  research.  The 
foremost  question  should  be,  does  friction  play  such  a  small  role  in  all  synoptic  cases?  A 
generally  weak  high  pressure  case  was  selected  in  order  to  study  the  nocturnal  LLJ.  If 
vigorous  convection,  an  intense  cyclone,  and/or  an  intense  dryline  was  involved,  would 
frictional  stresses  play  a  more  prominent  role  in  the  retrieval  of  the  mass  field  using  the 
divergence  equation?  Also,  how  would  the  results  have  differed  in  the  vicinity  of  fronts? 
Would  the  addition  of  more  and  better  wind  profilers  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  within  fronts?  This  could  be  performed  by  acquiring  different  data  for  a  different 
case  and  running  the  process  over  again.  Strong  frictional  effects,  though,  might  require  an 
even  finer  resolution  of  observed  data. 

Also,  the  friction  was  parameterized  using  a  simple  relationship  between  the  friction 
and  the  wind  speed.  Would  the  addition  of  the  other  components  of  the  frictional  stress  have 
an  effect  on  this  part  of  the  divergence  equation?  The  Planetary  boundary  Layer  evolution 
for  this  research  used  simple  model  data  output  for  the  two  case  studies.  Could  model  data 
be  used  to  see  how  important  the  other  components  of  the  frictional  stress  are?  This  way,  a 
better  picture  of  the  friction  within  the  layer  could  be  utilized. 

Another  source  of  wind  data  could  also  be  employed  to  retrieve  the  mass  field.  One 
other  such  operational  wind  source  is  the  WSR-88D  radar  used  by  the  National  Weather 
Service,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  addition 
of  the  velocity  azimuth  display  winds  could  provide  more  wind  data  for  the  retrieval 
technique.  Not  only  would  there  be  more  data  available,  but  the  area  of  extent  of  these  wind 
sources  is  greater  than  the  wind  profiler  network.  One  drawback  of  such  a  methodology 
would  be  the  accuracy  of  the  WSR-88D  winds.  Also,  the  vertical  range  of  the  WSR-88D 
winds  is  less  than  the  profilers.  Another  consideration  involves  the  processing  of  the  radar 
winds.  Currently  no  such  collection  of  just  the  radar  winds  throughout  the  network  is  kept. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  this  retrieval  technique  could  be  applied  on  an  operational 
basis.  The  time  needed  for  data  processing  is  relatively  small  and  a  very  fast  computer  is  not 
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needed.  Operational  forecasters  could  benefit  tremendously  with  the  higher  resolution 
output  needed  for  mesoscaie  forecasting.  The  higher  resolution  output  can  also  be  used  for 
model  initialization.  With  this  in  hand,  better  model  results  should  ensue. 
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